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| NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
( N Tuesday the Dail Eireann assembled to hear Mr. 
Cosgrave’s statement on the Boundary Question. 
Mr. Cosgrave spoke for about three quarters of an hour, and 





on his hearers. We do not intend to criticize his words 
in detail, but we may note that he seems to rely very 
} largely upon technical and even verbal points. We cannot 
‘| help thinking that he will find this a very difficult and 
dangerous attitude to maintain. He must remember 

that if he attempts it he cannot deny it to his opponents. 
| He arcued throughout on the assumption that Ireland 
(and by Ireland he means the whole island) was during 
the rebellion an inde pendent nation, and that its represen- 
tatives made a treatv as sovereigns and equals with the 
British Government, 











his speech is said to have made a considerable impression | 


Of course, he is in law estopped from that line 
of argument by his consenting to have recourse to 
the British Parliament to alter the words in which 
an agreement made with a body of British subjects 
then in arms against the forces of the United Kingdom 
was endorsed by an Act of Parliament. We must 
remember that those British subjects in rebellion were 
never recognized as belligerents or treated in any way as 
an independent Power till the passage of the Act which, 
in fact, negatived the claim that the Free State was a 
sovereign and independent entity. Therefore, when Mr, 
Cosgrave bases his claims on the fact that there was “a 


| State of war and treaties arising out of it,” and talks of an 


* Anglo-Irish war,” he may be expressing Irish sentiment 
rhetorically, but his view is certainly bad in law. Again, 
he is on very dangerous ground when he insists so much 
upon the words “the wishes of the inhabitants ”. em- 
ployed in Article 12.. The area in which the wishes of the 
inhabitants are to be ascertained is not prescribed. 
* i * x 

In spite of this, there were one or two phrases which 
were of a more hopeful character. For example, Mr. 
Cosgrave described it as a calumny to allege that he and 
his friends are “ seeking territory out of the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial Government or coercing its population 
to secede from the Northern Government.” Again he 
said, “We desire earnestly peace and amity. ... As 
I have over and over again pointed out, we have never 
staked a claim to this territory or that.” If Mr. Cosgrave 
sticks to this opinion we see a ray of light. Before we 
leave the problem of when a Boundary is not a Boundary 
but an area, we desire to draw attention to two very 
important articles dealing with the controversy con- 
tributed by Professor J. H. Morgan to the Morning Post 
of Monday and Tuesday. They deal in detail with the 
legal and constitutional aspects of the case. Here we 
can only refer specifically to one point, the quotation from 
the Colonial Boundaries Act (58 and 59 Vict., cap. 34). 
That Act expressly provides that “ the consent of a self- 
governing colony shall be required for the alteration of the 
boundaries thereof.” For the purposes of this Act 
Northern Ireland is certainly to be regarded as a colony. 
Will the Dominions, we wonder, like to hear that the new 
sill inferentially repeals this safeguard ! 

* * * * 
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We are more hopeful than ever before of peace in 
Europe. As we recorded last week, the knotty problem 
of settling by what means Germany should be declared, 
if necessary, “in default ” was settled with a rush at 
the last moment when agreement seemed to be as far off 
as ever. We do not pretend that the compromise 
solution was entirely satisfactory, but at all events the 
wall was successfully jumped, and it is now well behind 
us. A new wall, of which some people did not even 
suspect the existence, is now ahead of us—-the question 
of when the French troops shall be withdrawn from thx 
Ruhr. It looks a high wall, but we are convineed that 
we shall gct over it. The logic of the facts is at last 
seen to require success, and therefore all parties will 


make success their obiect. That, as we have explained 
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in our first leading article, is our justification for hope- 
fulness. Technically the matter of evacuation has not 
been before the Allied Conference because it does not 
come into the Dawes Report. But though it has not 
been mentioned, thoughts of it have of course been 
implicit in everything that has been said or done at the 
Conference. 
* * * * 

Till there is a settlement on this point the Allied 
Conference can do little more business, and interest is 
really transferred for the time being from the Conference 
to the bargaining that is going on between France and 
Germany about evacuation. The French negotiators 
evidently want, as we predicted last week, to use the date 
of evacuation as a lever for obtaining commercial promises 
from Germany. It is not quite clear yet what France 
expects to get or what she will insist upon. M. Herriot 
no doubt knows because, during the week, he has visited 
Paris, and he is said to have returned well pleased with 
his conversations with his Cabinet and with a definite 
policy in his pocket. To the ordinary observer it must 
seem that as the Dawes Report plainly implies the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the Ruhr, the very accept- 
ance of the Report by France postulates immediate 
evacuation. Why, then, should there be any delay ? 
The French soldiers, so we were told, went to protect 
the French engineers. As the engineers are to withdraw, 
why should the soldiers stay ? 

* * * * 

Surely there can be nothing but danger in the retention 
of French troops in the Ruhr when once the economic 
control of that district has been restored to Germany. 
As everyone knows, the position of occupying troops in 
a foreign country is diflicult enough in all conscience 
when their position is accurately and legally defined. 
But in this case there would be no definition of duties 
and the public peace might be at the mercy of a brawl 
inatavern. However, the truth is that there is no means 
of preventing the French from bargaining with the Ger- 
mans for commercial advantages, and we can only 
eontinue to hope that the negotiations will reach a quick 
and happy conclusion. Although we disapprove we 
have to recognize, as Mr. MacDonald has evidently 
recognized, that M. Herriot cannot go too far in advance 
of the opinion of the French politicians. There would 
be danger in that just as there is danger in the present 
situation, 

* * * + 

Finally we trust that Germany as well as France will 
not forget for an instant what terribly important issues 
depend upon the suceess of the Dawes scheme. From 
the German point of view it would be wholly gain for 
Germany to have to pay reparations according to her 
capacity under a regular and continuous system of 
international control instead of being exposed to demands 
for impossible sums at irregular intervals. Moreover, 
if the Dawes scheme works the payments will be made 
in such a way as not to cause earthquakes in the German 
eurrency. The Dawes Report offers the best opportunity 
that Germany has ever had, or is ever likely to have, 
to put her financial house in order. It is all so clear that 
France and Germany must know it. We do not believe 
that we are now going to be cheated by madness. 

* * * ok 


Serious riots occurred in the Sudan last Saturday 
and Sunday. At Atbara an Egyptian railway battalion 
held a demonstration and destroyed a good deal of 
property. On Monday they were prevailed upon to 
return to barracks, but when they were being guarded 
by some British troops and the Sudan Mounted Ritles 
they tried to break out. The Sudan Mounted Riles, 











——$<$_—_—_—. 
who seem to have acted without orders, fired on them 
killing four and wounding sixteen. Though it @)pears 
that the British troops were not present during the fitine 
the Cairo newspapers have been writing about a“ Massacre 
of harmless demonstrators” by British troops. At 
Khartum the rioters were cadets of the Military School 
and their movement was less serious than that at Atbara 
At Port Sudan, as at Atbara, the rioting was begun 
by Egyptian railway troops. They raided the town 
before they were compelled to return to barracks, A 
British bittleship has been sent to Alexandria and a 
cruiser to Port Sudan, 

* * * « 

All the evidence indicates that the riots, which occurred 
almost simultaneously at places far distant from ope 
another, were due to external influences. It is natura| 
to suppose that the White Flag Society, which is sy}. 
sidized from Cairo and whose object is to bring the 
Sudan under Egyptian rule, is again at work. The 
chief danger, as the Times points out, is that some of 
the religious Moslem leaders of the Sudan may be brought 
into the movement. If the disturbances were designed 
by Egyptian politicians to coincide with the visit of 
Zaghlul Pasha to London, the scheme may have beey 
thought opportune, and yet it may turn out to hay 
been the most inopportune thing that could possibly 
have happened. 

* * * 

The Government here will only be confirmed in their 
opinion, which has been already plainly expressed. Thy 
Sudan is not Egypt, and Egypt has no right whatever, 
legal, moral or historical, to govern (or rather to mis- 
govern) it. Egypt could not hold it when she nominally 
had it. The natives of the Sudan are happy under 
what is actually British rule, though the Egyptian flag 
is flown together with the Union Jack. They have mac 
remarkable advances in prosperity. They would regard 
a transference to Egyptian rule with sheer dismay, and 
we are under the strongest obligation not to desert them. 
** We should be worse than cowards,” as Mr. MacDonald 
said the other day, if we were to cast off our respon- 
sibilities. 

* * * * 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
related in the issue of Friday, August 8th, how the 
negotiations for the Russian Treaty—wittily described 
as “an agreement to agree if and when the _ parties 
can agree ’’—was saved from formal and acknowledged 
disaster by the action of a few back-bench Labow 
Members. After the all-night sitting on the night oi 
Monday, August 4th, the Russians were asked whether 
the single point which was then at issue prevented them 
from signing the Treaty, and they replied that it did, 
Accordingly the Foreign Office announced that tl 
negotiations had broken down. The point at issue was 
of course, the compensation of British subjects whos 
property had been confiscated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Labour back-benchers who were intimate 
with the Russian delegates took the view that an accom- 
modation was possible, and they visited them to talk 
the matter over. As a result the Russian delegates 
again saw Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Ponsonby. Th 
accommodation was achieved. Whereas the Russians 
had originally held out for the ridiculous right to pick 
and choose among the British subjects to be compen- 
sated, they now agreed to a formula which gave the 
British Government the power to control the distribution 
of compensation, 

> * * ® 

It is curious and rather amusing to notice the distress 

of the Riga correspondent of the Times at the tremendous 
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_—. a? 
jubilation in Russia over the provisional signing of the 
Treaty. Soviet newspapers speak of this formal asso- 


ciation with a Capitalist Power as one of “the greatest 
victories in history.” But when we remember that 
according to the pure Soviet doctrine any relation with 
capitalism is death and damnation, we cannot quite 
see where the victory comes in—at least not from the 
Communist point of view. We may remain calm. 

* * * * 

Last Sunday, Mr. John W. Davis formally accepted 
the Democratic nomination for the American Presidential 
Election. His speech was broadcast throughout the 
United States. The Times correspondent says that 
Mr. Davis preached the orthodox Democratic gospel. 
He strongly advocated a World Court and declared 
himself in favour of the entry of the United States 
into the League of Nations when the common judgment 
of the American people was ready for that step. In 
his opinion Russia, Germany, and even Mexico, would 
soon take their seats in the Council of the League. It 
was incredible that America’s seat should be left vacant. 
It was the duty of America to co-operate oflicially by 
every reasonable means to lessen the prospect of war. 
He severely condemned the policy of the present Ad- 
ministration of sending unoflicial observers to Europe. 
We gather from this speech that though Mr. Davis 
recognizes the hard necessity of waiting on public opinion 
he would like to see his country enter the League of 
Nations to-morrow. 

* x” * * 

One point in Mr. Davis’s speech has caused surprise 
which is by no means confined to his opponents. He 
stated that the Washington Conference for the limitation 
of armaments was “ of doubtful value,” and that apart 
from that the United States had contributed nothing 
to the peace of Europe in the last four years. We imagine 
that Mr. Davis meant that the Washington Conference, 
of which he no doubt approves, cannot have anything 
like its proper value so long as it has to be regarded as 
an act in isolation—an act which forms no part of a 
regular connexion with Europe. 
ourselves must feel bound to add that the Dawes scheme, 


for which the present American Administration 
responsible, is an invaluable contribution to the problem 
of pacifying Europe. If Mr. Davis becomes President 


and can do much more—and, of course, he would try— 
we shall be happy indeed. 
# * * %* 

Mr. Edward Shortt, who was formerly Home Secretary, 
contributed to the Daily Express of Friday, August 8th, 
an article on the death penalty in which he argued that 
the grave responsibility of recommending a reprieve 
or the reverse should no longer rest upon the Home 
Secretary alone. He advises that the responsibility 
of the final decision should be shared by a Commission 
of three—the Home Secretary, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and the Judge who presided at the trial. At first sight 
we have much sympathy with Mr. Shortt’s argument. 
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All through the various stages of the trial of a criminal 


the responsibility of condemning him is shared—at the 
Inquest, at the Police Court proceedings, 
before the Grand Jury, at the trial with a Common Jury, 
and finally before the Judges in the Court of Appeal. 
Why should the Home Secretary in his terrible duty 
of saying the last word act alone? Second thoughts, 
however, suggest to us that in fact he never does act 
alone. He would consult the Judge at the trial, and 
he would probably also consult the Lord Chief Justice 

the very persons whom Mr. Shortt would like to bring 


Coroner’s 


The question, therefore, resolves 


into the Commission. 
itself into 


this: Is it desirable that a responsibility 


lever if it introduces penny postage since it 


| 
| 
| 





which is shared in secret should be shared in public ? 
We think there is a good deal to be said for this if only 
for the satisfaction of public opinion. 

* * * * 

The Food Preservatives Committee of the Ministry 
of Health issued on Monday an Interim Report on the 
treatment of chilled foods by formaldehyde. They 
point out that formaldehyde, a 40 per cent. solution of 
which in water is known as formalin, is “ inimical to 
life and to vital processes of all kinds.” It is a powerful 
protoplasmic poison. It irritates mucous membranes 
and after long use appears to cause inflammatory changes 
in the liver and kidneys. 
with the unhesitating recommendation of the Committee 
that the addition of formaldehyde or any of its derivatives 
to food or drink should be absolutely prohibited. 

* * a * 


We must, of course, agree 


The Government are likely to hear a good deal more 


| about the Lord Chancellor’s action in removing Mr. 


K. A. Dent, of Brough, Yorkshire, from the Bench of 
Magistrates. The Lord Chancellor’s declared reason for 
his act was that Mr. Dent cannot properly administer the 
law as he is himself a breaker of the law, being a passive 
resister against the Education Rate. It seems, however; 
that Mr. Dent has been a passive resister for twenty years, 
and his recent appointment as a Justice of the Peace was 
presumably made in the knowledge of this fact. We 
fancy that there must be other magistrates who are 
They take the line—though we our- 
that as the law provides 


passive resisters. 
selves think it entirely wrong 
for compulsory collection of the Education Rate by 
distraint as an alternative to voluntary payment, they 
are not breaking the law by resisting what they call 
a sectarian levy. 

* * * * 

No doubt they would be breaking the law if they pro- 
ceeded to resist distraint, but they do not go so far as that. 
We have always pleaded for consideration for the genuine 
conscientious objector, though we admit that there is no 
more odious creature than the self-interested or hypo- 
several 


any case, 


members of the present Government eulogized con- 


IS | scientious objectors during the War, and we shall be 


interested to hear what they say when the Lord Chancellor 


| is challenged about the removal of Mr. Dent. 


* * x * 

The Westminster Gazette of Monday published a very 
interesting and powerful plea by a railway expert for 
a reduction in long-distance railway fares. At present 
the fares are practically killing voluntary travel for 
long distances. It is cheaper for Londoners to go abroad 
than to go to Scotland. Asthe Westminster Gazette suggests, 
the principle of making a reduction to a customer who 
buys a large quantity of goods might be also applied 
to railway traflic. The companies are alarmed at the 
decrease in their principal source of revenue, yet alarm has 
not brought them courage. It might be beneficial if they 
would all re-read the experiences of Rowland Hill. Hill 
did not say “ The State will obviously lose more than 


IS losing 


” 


terribly even now when the charges are very high. 


He said rather, ‘ The State is losing simply because 
the charges are high.” There is not much time to lose, 
The motor habit is growing. The companies cannot 


buy out the roads as they bought out the canals. 


* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5th, 1923. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 i; ; Thursday 
week, 101}; a year ago, 101}. 

8} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 775; 
Thursday week, 77 {j ; a year ago, 794. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
_— 
THE CONFERENCE, 
YHE London Conference will accomplish the work it 
set out to do, and so will help to bring about an 
improved moral, political, and intellectual situation in 
Europe and the world at large. That is our firm belief, 
and we do not feel any hesitation in stating it merely 
because as we write there is a hitch on a_ very 
important, perhaps, indeed, the most important, item 
before the conferring Powers—the military evacuation 
of the Ruhr. 

The lynch-pin of the Experts’ Report is the loan of 
forty millions to Germany. But that loan 
obtained unless the investors can be assured that the 
military evacuation of the Ruhr has been accomplished. 
Therefore the Dawes Report cannot be put into operation 
unless the Ruhr is evacuated. But if the Dawes Report 
is not put into operation, the London Conference will 
have failed. This chain of consequence must, we venture 
to say, in the end decide the dispute. The last thing 
the French now want to do is to let the Conference 
prove abortive. It may also be said that it is the last 
thing that the Germans want, and that therefore there 
ought to be give and take on both sides. But even on the 
reasonable assumption that the Germans are as anxious 
for a settlement as the French, their anxiety will not in 


~annot be 


itself help to produce a compromise, because the con- | 


trolling condition here is not German opinion but that 
of the bankers as to what is possible and what not in 
the money market. Therefore, neither the French 
nor the Germans can, in the bargaining game, rely upon 
the fact that their opposite number is even more anxious 
for a settlement than they are. They may haggle as 
long as they like, but if the result of the haggling is a 
postponed evacuation of the Ruhr, the Conference will 
have failed. 

It is curious that the French, with their quickness in 
argument, have not already realized that the considera- 
tions which have put forward imperative. 
The explanation is, we think, to be found in a fact 


we are 


which has been noted already in the field of mental 
philosophy. One might have expeeted the French, with 


their powers of analysis and their close study of human 


nature and of human actions, to have stood in the fore- | 


front of psychological research. As a matter of fact, they 
have proved laggards in the latest of the sciences. The 
New Psychology with its application to social and political 


affairs has made very little impression, not only upon the | 


minds of their thinkers, but upon the French people as a 
whole. The consequence of this laggardness is un- 
doubtedly to be noted in the slowness of France to realize 
the situation nette in the present case. As in most busi- 
ness affairs, it is at bottom a matter of psychology. 
Germany cannot pay her Reparations bill unless she 
undergoes an economic recovery. But that recovery she 
cannot achieve unless she is given the psychological 


nt 
the Germans know that they have a fixed sum and 

possible sum, and no more, to pay, they can work to thet 
sum with a certain amount of the hope and expectation 
on which credit is based. If, however, the sum js not 
fixed, or is fixed at a perfectly impossible figure—;, 
one which no expert could be got to say was possibj, 
within a reasonable time, then every German business 
man’s heart must fail him. He will feel the despair whieh 
the mountaineer feels in front of a cliff on which there is no 
foothold. That despair does not depart unless he j 
shown a way up. 


i ma 


5 
Even though that way may be arduoys 


in the extreme, he has received the stimulus to action 
and will probably be able to overcome the obstacles in 
front of him. Man’s mind is almost unconquerable while 
he has hope, but “ Hopes without an object cannot liye.” 
The French, therefore, whether they like it or not, haye 
got to consider the psychology of the bankers and inyes. 
tors and of the German people. They have got so far as 
| seeing that the psychological condition both of the banker 
and of the German people will be improved by France 
| accepting the Experts’ Report—it has already improved oy 
the mere expectation of her acceptance—and so by placing 
Reparations upon a sounder basis, both as regards ting 
of payment and amount of payment. For the moment, 
however, they seem unable to realize that they must also 
improve the psychological situation by giving up that 
| military occupation which not only takes the heart out 
| of the German workers and businessmen, but also, as 











| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


the bankers have told them, deprives the investor, who 
| is obliged, malgré lui, to be something of a psychologist, 
| of the desire and of the power to lend. As soon as the 
| French sce this, and see it they will, the hitch over evacua- 
tion will be over. Therefore, though tiresome, it docs not 
for a moment make us regard the position au tragique. 
| Eliminating this point as capable of settlement, though 
| not yet settled, we must regard the Conference as a success, 
It is ina special sense a suceess for M. Herriot, and one 
achieved in the best possible way. <A fortnight ago w« 
| ventured to tell M. Herriot that boldness would serve 
him very much better than timidity, that he could not 
| be worse than beaten, and that it might very well turn 
| out that if he was willing to run the risk of being 
beaten by his extremists, he would end by beating 
| them. And so it has turned out. 


He grasped the nettle 
_ beldly, and it has not stung him. 


| Instead we have had 
| the amazing spectacle of seeing the French Prime Minister 
| return from Paris, not with the jeers or insults of his 
| countrymen, but with hearty acclamations, which no one 
| seems to be inclined or to dare to explain away. When 
| the people of Paris shout “ Long live Peace!” and 
| “Down with War!” it is pretty evident that France, 
which as a whole is always less fierce and more pacific 
| than the capital, is not out to coerce or to claim its pound 
| of flesh at the point of the bayonet, but to ingeminate 
Peace. Furthermore, the man in the crowd who ventured 
to shout to M. Herriot: “ Don’t give way too much!” 
was actually set upon by the people around him and had 
to be saved by the police. 

| In view of these facts we feel justified in predicting 


| 
| 
| 


impulse upon which enterprise, and so economic progress, | that the bulk of the French people will be as much 


depends. Business rests on speculation in the best and 
widest sense of that word, and speculation rests upon 
credit, that is, upon the belief that trading conditions 
are going to prove stable and advantageous for increased 
barter. In short, Trade rests on Credit, and Credit, 
Belief, Hope, are a psychological condition. 


That sounds too pedantically metaphysical? It has 


pleased as the Germans to put an end to the occupation 
of the Ruhr. It will be a sign and proclamation to the 
whole nation that the menace of war, which affected 
them far more than the world has supposed, is passing 
away. If M. Herriot deserves our _heartiest 
mendation, so does Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. He deserves 
the thanks of the nation and of the world, not only for 


com- 





only to be put into simpler words to be made clear, If 


the diplomatic skill and firmness with which he has 
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conducted the negotiations, but still more because he 
resolutely refused to despair of the Commonwealth 


so 
Ife took the whole thing seriously, but 


of the World. 
tragically, and he has his reward for obeying that 
He trusted to the 


pacilic instincts, not only of his own country, but of 


never 
fundamental rule of statesmanship. 


France and of Germany, and he has proved right. 

If M. Herriot’s boldness and Mr. MacDonald’s confidence 
in what people of a former generation used to call “ the 
uliimate deceney of things ot the 
Conference, there is a third of equally practical import- 
ance. It is that 
It is said that in the Middle Ages many of 


are two lessons 


nations cannot live upon a 
antidotes. 
the monarchs and statesmen, looking too far ahead, 
were induced by their dread of poison to indulge in a 
dict of antidotes. They took antidotes for all the chief 
poisons before breakfast, because they imagined that it 
was more than likely that somebody would, in the course 
of the day, get at one of their principal meals. Mummy 
was one of the chief prophylactics consumed, because 
mummy was regarded as a kind of universal antidote. 
The result, as may be imagined, was that many Kings, 
Emperors their health permanently 


destroyed by their antidotal diet, and not a few are 


and Popes had 
believed actually to have died of this precautionary 
course of treatment. Their example is useful to nations. 
A nation may very easily destroy itself by taking too 
many By thinking the 
security of the future it may destroy the security of the 


In a 


The best way to mect danger is to face it, 


precautions. too much of 


present. most real sense it will be ‘ 


security.” 


not to retire into a corner and play for safety. It is | 


not clinging to your shelter, but the counter-act which 
saves the trench line. 


J. St. Loe Srraciuey. 


EDUCATION, 


on questions connected 


SEX 


+ as idea that education 

with sex is necessary, is, of course, of very 
recent growth. I am amazed even now at the number 
of young people who are being allowed to grow up without 
information ; and also a little disconcerted to find that 
those more advanced parents and teachers who believe 
that education is necessary, and are prepared to give it, 
expect from information (which is quite a different thing 
from education) what information in itself can never 
give. It seems sometimes to be assumed that if people 
know what they are about, they will certainly be about 
what is wise and good. Unfortunately the opposite is 
quite likely to be true. 
bad purposes just as readily as for good ones, and those 
who believe that knowledge alone will suffice to create 


a higher moral standard for future generations deceive 


Information may be used for 


themselves. 

I believe that the essential thing in all education about 
sex matters is that sex should be treated as a manifesta- 
tion of the creative power within us. That is to say, it 
is good not bad, sacred not profane, associated with the 
higher and not with the lower side of our human nature. 

I do not expect to see much improvement in our moral 
standards as long as both m:n and women regard the 
instinct itself, 
definite ly animal, and belonging to the lower side of our 
nature. It is that should 
taught in vain, or almost in vain, as far as this impression 


sex and its satisfaction, as something 


curious science have been 


goes. I am tempted to refer, not to the scientist (though 





diet of | 


‘drowned in | 


almost certainly he would agree with me), but to that great 
poem with which the Bible opens and which is called the 
first chapter of the Book of Genesis. There it will be 
observed that in the poct’s description of the process of 
evolution—for the first chapter of Genesis is nothing less 
| than this—the existence of sex is only recognised in the 
that is te 
And when we turn te 


| last and highest step of the creative process ; 
say, in the case of man himself. 
science we find that sex is absent from inanimate nature ; 
absent from animate nature in its lowest stages ; present, 


after a mechanical beautiful and 





though ingenious 


fashion, in plants and flowers ; 
| but 


| A 
| animals ; 


present, more consciously 
still only on a physical plane, among the lower 
the 
In other words, 


present, and associated with mind and 


spirit as well as the body, in humanity. 
sex develops as we ascend the stages of life and not as 


we descend them. It is associated not with a downward 


but with an upward process. Indeed, it has not only 





accompanied our upward progress, but it is in many 
cases Its cause. 


If we return to theology from science, it will be seen 


| that the way in which sex first entered into the story 
* And God said, 


let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 


of creation is profoundly significant. 


; 
And God created man in His own image, in the image of 


God created He him; male and female created He them.” 





This association of the creation of man in the image of 


| God with the creation of ‘‘ male and female ” should 
| give the starting-point to all teachers on sex questions, 
whether they happen to be believers in the Christian 
faith or not. It gives us the profound truth that sex is, 
as I have said, one manifestation of the creative impulse 
within us, and that creative impulse is nothing less than 
That 
human love should be, like the love of God, creative- 


that human life should depend upon the love of human 


the Spirit of God who is the supreme Creator. 


beings for one another—brings man very near to God 


indeed. 


To be without so great and creative an impulse will 
then be realized to be not a virtue—nor indeed a fault 
| but a defect certainly—a laek of something which may 
be compared with the lack of a sense of beauty, an eye 
for colour, or an ear for music. It is a greater defect 
than any of these, for it goes deeper and is closely 
connected with them. It means a certain lack of under- 
standing, a blindness to a whole side of life, which is 
of the profoundest importance to other human beings, 
and indeed to humanity as a whole. Neither men nor 
women should therefore pride themselves on being asexual. 
It seems almost this in the 


of men, but it is very necessary in the case of women. 


unnecessary to say case 
Women are apt to assume that coldness of temperament 
is in them a virtue, and the violence of the passions of 
men a mere proof of their brutality. There are innumer- 
able tragedies among married people caused by this 
misunderstanding alone. 


But on the other hand, sex is not the whole nor the 
only manifestation of creative power. There are others. 
Of late years, and pre-eminently by a certain school of 
psychologists, it has been urged that in fact all our 
impulses have their roots in sex. This is true or not 
true according to the meaning which we attach to the 
word “sex,” and these same psychologists have in the 
opinion of many of us made the meaning of that word 
a little arbitrary. Still, there is undoubtedly a profound 
truth in their assertion that the sex instinct is the root 


both of our aspirations and our troubles. If this gene rali 
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zation does not cover the whole of the ground, it certainly 
eovers a great deal. But for the ordinary person who 
is not a psychologist it perhaps gives a clearer idea 
of the actual facts to say that creative power need not 
be exercised along sexual channels solely, but can be 
used in other ways and along other channels. “ Sub- 
limation ” is necessary with all of us, not only men but 
women, not only the celibate but the married. 

There is probably no point at which education is 

nore needed or could be of greater value than here. 
And this is especially true at the present time of 
women, since there are sO many more women than 
men in this country that a very large number must 
remain unmarried. It would be unreasonable and 
insincere to assume that all these women (who, if they 
conform to our present standards of morality, must 
remain celibate) are naturally celibate. Undoubtedly 
there are both men and women who are natural celibates, 
but where there is so large an excess of women over 
men it is absurd to suppose that all of these women 
are without the desire for marriage. But if they have 
the desire, and it cannot be satisfied, they will either 
snatch what they can get, and discard morality alto- 
gether, or they must repress their instincts in a way 
of which psychology has taught us the danger; or 
they must learn to sublimate the impulse and make it 
of value in other ways. That this is possible and that 
a life so directed may be both happy and fruitful in 
ways not dreamed of in past ages, at least-so far as 
women were concerned, is a truth which should be 
impressed on the mind of the young, and not only 
impressed but accompanied by practical teaching as to 
how it can be done. Nor should it stop there. For 
all married people who are lovers as well as spouses 
know that such sublimation is as necessary to a beautiful 
and satisfying married life as it is to the dignity and 
usefulness of the celibate. 

I may be permitted here to comment with some vigour 
on that detestable paragraph which still forms part of the 
marriage service in the Anglican Prayer-book. Here we 
are informed that marriage “ was ordained for a remedy 
against sin, and to avoid fornication ; that such persons 
as have not the gift of continency might marry and keep 
themselves undefiled members of Christ’s body.” It 
would be diflicult to imagine a more abominably mislead- 
ing statement than this. People who “ have not the gift 
of continency ** are wholly unfit for marriage, and are 
able to make life for the other partner one long tragedy. 
Boys and girls should be taught long before their marriage 
that continency is necessary for all properly developed 
human beings, and that those who have it not require the 
help both of the divine and the physician. 

To people whose conceptions of sex have been thus 
changed, it will not necessarily appear that the task of 
controlling and directing them will be an easy one. They 
should indeed be warned that it is not easy. But it is 
possible to endure hardship for something that is in itself 
glorious and life-giving, in a way which is not possible, 
or possible only with very great dilliculty, in the case 
of that which is conceived as being in itself base and un- 
worthy. In such a battle, self-respect is the first neces- 
sity, and those who are taught to believe that there is in 
their own bodies and minds something inherently base 
are often robbed of their self-respect before the battle 
begins. They should be taught, moreover, that since 
sex is creative power, the sterner the battle the greater 
the power. Many young people believe themselves to 
be hopelessly degraded and depraved because they find 
the battle hard; whereas they should realize that this 
only means that the power within them is great and that, 
rightly controlled and directed, it will mean a more vital 








—!}1 


Boys should 
moreover, be appealed to on the grounds of their ¢ 


energy in life—a greater power to serve. 


ie : ‘OMing 
fatherhood, in just the same way that girls are continually 
appealed to on the grounds of motherhood. One rarely 


hears an address to girls which does not touch on this 
point. With boys it is much more rare. Yet boys are 
extraordinarily ready to respond to an appeal on behalf 
of the coming generation, for the instinct of fatherhood 
in a boy is as clean and sacred, and very often not far 
from being as strong, as that of motherhood in the average 
girl. : . 

Finally, 2 word must be said about the darker side of 
the sex question. This should always be dealt with lag 
and be presented with the warning that the corruption of 
the best must always be the worst. An ordinary building 
may be spoiled ; but a temple is desecrated. Because the 
body is the temple of the creative spirit of God (of which 
spirit as has been stated the sex instinct is one of the 
most powerful manifestations), therefore whatever dis. 
honours it dishonours a sanctuary. The consequences 
of such desecration must needs be disastrous in proportion 
as the fall is great. To dishonour the person of another, 
or to abuse in oneself so great and vital an energy, js 
prostitution, and is of the essence of immorality, © 

I believe it to be perfectly possible to point out to the 
young the dangers that may meet them in the future, in 
this way, without for an instant smirching or degrading 
the idea of sex itself. Rather the greatness of the impulse 
and its sanctity are measured by the terrible consequences 
of misuse. 

What is called the problem of sex is by most reformers 
regarded as a very hopeless one. We have done our best 
by ignorance and obscurantism to make it so. Some- 
times I wonder whether, with light on the path, we might 
not travel almost the whole distance in a generation. 

A. Mauve Royvey, 


RUSSIA AND COMMON SENSE. 


VHERE are only three possible attitudes which the 
Government of this country can adopt towards 

the disturbing phenomenon of a Bolshevist Russia. It 
has now adopted all three in succession. The first is 
that of war. This policy was, as we know, pursued 
with equal vigour and unsuceess by Mr. Winston Churchill 
in 1919-1920. The second attitude is that of boycott. 
This policy, steadily pursued by Lord Curzon (although 
varied by Mr. Lloyd George) presupposes that Bolshevism 
is a passing plague from which Russia will, sooner or 
later, recover. On this assumption it is reasonably 
concluded that all negotiation is futile as well as dan- 
The third attitude, which the present Govern- 
ment has adopted, is to recognize the existence of a 
great Bolshevist State, and to make the best of this 
extremely bad job. This policy, hazardous and doubtful 
as it undoubtedly is, is based on a definite set of hypo- 
theses. It is based on the belief that, even if you ignore 
Russia, it does not follow that Russia will ignore you. 
It must be remembered that the Bolshevist Government 
has controlled for some six and a half years a population 
of about 120 millions, and tliat it has to-day between 
one and a quarter and one and a half million men under 
arms; that, unlike most other European Governments, 
it is quite untouched by modern ideas of pacification 
and international good will; and that it is surrounded 
by a fringe of States much smaller than itself, most of 
which were, in whole or in part, carved out of what 
was once Russian territory, but on whose integrity the 
present European equilibrium is founded. With these 
facts in mind can it be safely assumed that Russia will 


gerous. 
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Se: - ~ - 
Ould, be os ready to ignore Europe as Lord Curzon was to of common ground on which agreement can be reached. 
mi . a ie . . : : 
Ming ignore Russia ? The attempts of some sections of the Labour Party to 
ually These are the political reasons that, in our opinion, | pass them off as “complete agreement” are merely 
— make it urgently necessary for any Government which | childish. We must try to give a brief summary of 
this is working for the peace of Europe to establish relations | Chapter IIT. of the Treaty. 
we with the “ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” But The first Article—Article 6 of the Treaty—reads :— 
al there are other and economic reasons which are no “The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Tho . important. The present attempt to settle Europe declares that by way of exception to the decree of the 28th January, 
lot far Jess IMportalr. re eH 1918 (concerning the annulment of debts of the former Imperial 
‘ers is based on the capacity of Germany to pay very large | and Provisional Governments), it will satisfy, in the conditions 
7 ums to her creditors by means of the plan recommended prescribed in the present Treaty, the claims of British holders of 
sum i, t ° T 1 J “} mm loans issued or taken over or guaranteed by the former Imperial 
ide in the Dawes Keport. o ao so she mus as Russian Government... . After negotiation between the parties 
] increase her exports. But to whom? Before the ——— the terms on which the claims referred to in the first 
1 last : : Teg” we ee ee — » | paragraph of this article [That is, the paragraph which we quote! 
ion of War Russia was Germany’s largest single customer, shall be entiafied will form the ashject of am agreement with His 
ildi while Germany, in turn, was the largest customer of —— Majesty's Government, which will be included in the 
dl , . x c . , referre i icle rida : - . 

18 this country. To-day Germany neither buys from us Maier ss ferred to in Article 11, provided that His Britannic 
Se the , : P : : : . PY ke ajesty s Government is satisfied that such terms have been 
which nor sells to Russia anything like the same amount of | accepted by the holders of not less than one-half of the capital 
. - woods. Is there no connexion between these two facts ? values of British holdings in the loans referred to in this Article.” 
) y 5 ° ° . . ° : ») 

" Is it not possible that the re-establishment of the Russian Article 10, the other vital clause of the Treaty, 
ds. ° : y rides ‘ ° 
market is the necessary keystone in the arch of European | pro ides that :— 
ences . . ’ ' . F cr ‘ _ , : 

ia onomic prosperity, and that without it no scheme “The Government of the Union will, by way of exception to 
Toy eco! I . tl i : Ns , J bs } L 

' such as the Dawes Report can have a hope of success? seit sing nationalizing industrial businesses and land, negotiate 
ther ; 2 with British nationals (including juridical persons) in respect of 
ry Ay This, at any rate, was the conclusion come to by some | industrial businesses or concessions which have been nationalized 
sie: of the best observers, of all nationalities, at the Genoa | °F cancelled by m po order to arrange for the grant of just com- 

‘ . f pensation for such claims, 
) th Conference, and it was on some such considerations | I al d ; ois ; . 

e ’ ; and also provides > este , ‘ xe 
of that Mr. Lloyd George made his great, his desperate, | Cc — ee for the establishment : , ors 
>» In : ’ . . | Commissio oO vestigate se claims re 
i attempt to come to a settlement with the Bolshevists. | nt oP <a the se claims. ge : ver 

ng : 54 we have, appare y a ¢ j ‘inciple ot 
Pig We all know how that attempt failed. Mr. Lloyd | shen hd Pea the admission in principe . : 
Sse s ie se : ‘ , os whic . itis : Yr , as { along 
we George could never pin Tchitcherin down to an acknow- | ne Piet we dy 1e British Government has a Ree = 
e8 : or s 9 , . demanded ; ‘ases it 1 r . ‘ine > 
ledgment of either Russia’s pre-War debts or of her | a ¢ pr ; ut in a cases it is only the principle 

: a : : sg . ase > concrete : ts 
we F liability to British subjects whose property had been wa ~~ proager In both cases the concrete ay 
TS Mis . > . o be ps » vari ritish claimants are P 
best | confiscated. Needless to say we fully endorse his f : : - to the various British claimants are to be 

ns decision that further negotiations, notwithstanding their i bee future negotiations. 

~ ; one . . Article shows : r thse te " > oe 
oe desirability, for the reasons we have suggested, were rticle 11 shows us how this is done. It reads 
5 impossible. No British Prime Minister could, as the A second rreaty will be entered into which will contain — 

* Y Mettigh j aus 1. The conditions accepted in accordance with Article 6. f 
. guardian of ritish interests, do anything else. And 2. The amount and method of payment of compensation for 
now Mr. MacDonald tacitly admits that this is so, since claims under Article 8. 
. . Rey ah . . ol 3. An agreed settlement of property claims other than those 
he hases his right to sign the new Treaties with Soviet directly settled by the Government of the Union otf Soviet 
Russia on the claim that an acknowledgment of pre-War Socialist Republics.” 
] 1 « q . _ ‘ saP o< > ~ « . > < . . . . ry 
ehts and of compensatory liability has been at last And then Article 12 explains how this new Treaty 
clicited from the Bolshevists. An examination of the | is to be facilitated, i.e., the British Government is to 
le Treaties which he has signed, or rather of the General | make a loan. It runs :— 
I Treaty, should determine the validity or otherwise of “ Upon the signature of the Treaty referred to in Article 11 His 
at this claim. And we think that when the violent hubbub | Britannic Majesty’s Government will recommend Parliament to 
1s rad oaitats et ag er RE ; _ ctcte | enable them to guarantee the interest and sinking fund of a loan 
a and agitation which any transac tion with the Bolshevists, | 4. ho issued by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
. quite naturally, arouses from extremists of both the | Republics. The amount, terms and conditions of the said loan 
ill Right and Left, subsides. we shall find that controversy } and the purposes to which it shall be applied shall be defined in 
t . . . . ; ~ | the Treaty provided for in Article 11, which will not come into force 
rte will centre on this question of the value of the until the necessary parliamentary authority for the guarantee of 
th acknowledgment of obligations which the Soviet Govern- | the said loan has been given.” 
m ment appears to have made. Truc, the two Treaties, It is this new Treaty, which might be called “ The 
“9 the General and the Commercial, cover a multitude of | Treaty of Article 11,” that is really to settle all the 
y other questions, such as fishery and navigation rights, | vital points. True, the British Government’s guarantee 
\- arbitration clauses, most favoured nation clauses, ete., | for a loan does not come into force until by the clauses 
. ete. Many of these are unquestionably important, but | of this Treaty the Bolshevists have satisfied the British 
a we do not think that these matters need obtrude unduly | claims. Obviously, the great objection to the arrange- 
s on the broad question whether or not it is possible | ment is that the British bondholders and property- 
I to go on dealing with the Bolshevists. If, as some | holders will not get a penny until the loan is made to 
a speakers in the House of Commons so hotly contended, | Russia. It would seem that they will be paid with 
e our fishermen should enjoy rights to the south, as well | British, and not Russian, money. But it is interesting 
as to the north, of parallel 67° 40’ in the White Sea, | to note that the Dawes Report contemplates precisely 
then here is a very fit and proper subject for amendment | the same arrangement with Germany. The 40 million 
by Parliament next session and for further negotiations. | loan which we are to make to Germany is to enable 
| her to pay a large amount of reparations in the first 


But the fate of Europe should not be allowed to hang 


upon the question. No, it is upon the vital articles of | 


Chapter III. of the General Treaty that the worth of 
the document depends. Either these clauses are, as 
Mr. Lloyd George said, “a fake,” or they do for the 
first time provide a basis of common principle on which 
a real settlement can be built. For no one who has 
read the Treaty can suppose for a moment that they 
constitute a settlement in themselves. At best they are 


only “an agreement to agree ’—or rather a statement 





year. If one arrangement is “a fake,” so is the other. 
As a matter of fact, a very long road has still to be tray elled 
before there can be any question of the British Loan 
to Russia. It took four months of arduous negotiation 
to arrive at the present Treaty, which only, in clfect, 
provides for the making of a new Treaty—* the Treaty 
of Article 11.” True, it does provide the basis on which 
this new Treaty is to be founded, but it faces none of 
the concrete difficulties of arriving at agreed totals with 
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the Bolshevists. 


of the loan very much better than it is at present. 


To sum up, we cannot feel much enthusiasm for the 
present Treaty, but, on the other hand, we fail to find 
those terrible and hidden dangers in it of which we 


have heard so much in the daily Press. On the whole 


in signing it. We very much doubt if most 


the next six months. 


new “ Treaty of Article 11” will never be signed. 


be done. 


THE EVOLUTION 
STATE 


OF 
WITHIN THE EMPIRE, 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 


4‘OR better or for worse the publication of the official 


correspondence between His Majesty’s 


speaking world, and in the relations between the British 
Commonwealth and the United States, and whatever 
the outcome of the present Boundary discussions, its 
significance is not affected. 

The definite appointment of Professor Timothy A. 
Smiddy, formally of Cork University, as first Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Irish Free State Government to 
the United States, has attracted much attention in the 
American Press. I doubt if any event in the long and 
stormy history of British-Irish relations has made as 
great an impression throughout America among those 
circles by no means hitherto friendly to the British 
Empire ; and it is as well to recall the fact that, apart 
from the many agencies which are undoubtedly promoting 
the friendship of the British and American peoples, 
especially among those in America of British descent and 
of British tradition, there are great sections of the popula- 
tion, who, if they have not been actively hostile towards 
Great Britain in the past, have at least been quite indiffer- 
ent to her, and who have regarded with a certain amount 
of suspicion the growing interest in English-speaking 
solidarity noticeable in so many directions, and especially 
in the Universities. 

In the past there were many Americans who did not 
understand the two sides of the Irish Question, and there 
was plenty of excuse for them, for how many of the 
British people were in a similar plight up to the signing of 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty ? Ever since the ‘eighties quite 
90 per cent. of American sympathy, I suppose, in the 
Anglo-Trish controversy was on the Irish side, for the very 
good reason that the Southern Irish took every oppor- 
tunity to place their point of view before the American 
public. 

That there were two sides to the Irish question, and 
that there was a very strong feeling in Ulster against 


If this new Treaty could be negotiated 
the question of a loan to Russia would be a distinctly 
easier one, for obviously the Bolshevists’ acceptance of 
the demands which we must put forward in the creation 
of the new Treaty would mean that they had modified 
their attitude to such an extent as to make the security 


we incline to the view that the Government was right 
of its 
essential provisions will ever come into practical operation. 
That depends on the course of Russian politics during 
There the Treaty will undoubtedly 
be the issue between the moderates and the extremists. 
Should the moderates win, it is just possible that the 
Treaty will work. On the other hand, should the 
extremists win, as we fear is only too likely, then the 
The 
British guarantee will never be given, and no harm will 


THE IRISH FREE 


Govern- 
ment and the Government of the United States respecting 
the appointment of an Irish Free State Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington (White Paper CMD 2,202) marks 
an important milestone in the history of the English- 


———— 
its incorporation in the Irish State and _ its Propose 
severance from Great Britain, was simply not believeg 
by most Americans. I recall many conversations With 
vasual acquaintances in trains, on steamers and jn hotel 
during a succession of visits to the United States, whes 
it seemed wellnigh hopeless to convince my hearer, 
that the desire of the people of Ulster to remain Within 
the British Empire, and their attachment to Great 
Britain was really genuine and was not the invention 
of the “ wily ” Englishman who desired to explain pai 
Great Britain’s presence in Ireland. There were large 
numbers of well-informed people in the United States 
till quite recently who believed that, if Great Britain 
would once withdraw, Ulster opposition to the South 
would soon subside, and Green and Orange Ivelang 
would embrace each other and unite in their dislike of 
the “ alien” Englishman. 

The great fact about the Irish settlement is that yo 
longer does John Bull occupy in American eyes th 
position of the oppressor and the fomentor of diseoy 
between North and South. Irish-Americans, apart from 
a very small body of extremists, realize to-day that the 
British Government has been most scrupulous in the 
manner in which it has carried out the terms of the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty, and, that apart, no nation has eye 
granted so much freedom to a State within its boup. 
daries as has been given to the Irish Free State. The 
culminating point has been reached with the appoint- 
ment of the Free State’s representative 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. 

To us in Great Britain who have been closely following 

the constitutional evolution of the British Commop- 
wealth recently, the appointment is of the utmost 
importance, for while it is four years since the principle 
of Canadian representation at Washington was approved 
by the British Government, the Irish Free State is the 
first section of the British Commonwealth to have its 
own diplomatic representative at Washington who will 
handle all matters exclusively relating to the Irish 
Free State without reference to the British Embassy. 
The Irish Government’s action has been followed with 
interest elsewhere, for it has Leea stated within the past 
few days that Senator Belcourt, the Canadian repre- 
sentative at the Inter-Allied Conference in London 
during the past three weeks, has been appointed first 
Canadian representative at Washington. In Sir Esme 
Howard’s official letter to the Secretary of State asking 
for the appointment of the Free State representative 
on behalf of the British Government, emphasis is laid 
on the fact that in matters of Imperial concern or in 
those which affect other Dominions in the Commonwealth, 
in common with the Irish Free State, they will continue 
to be handled as heretofore by the British Embassy. 
It is difficult to see how nationhood can go much further, 
for with the right to enter into foreign relations with 
British Common- 
wealth has achieved virtually independent status. 
It is for that the American has 
attached so much importance to Professor Smiddy’s 
appointment, and even so extreme an organ as_ the 
Gaelic-American of New York writes :— 


as Minister 


other Powers a Dominion within the 


this reason Press 


* Treland will have direct access to the Government of the United 
States, and have the sole direction of diplomatic matters exclusively 
pertaining to the Free State. She thus embarks, for the first time, 
on the sea of foreign affairs. Her flag will fly in Washington over 
her own embassy, a symboi to all the world that she is no longer 
wu subordinate province, but a nation with recog 
nition.” 


international 


The appointment of the Irish Free State Minister is 
regarded by the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Post as “an important event in Washington diplomatic 





circles, since it means that Canada, Australia and possibly 
South Africa may follow the lead of Ireland in having 
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= 
their own representatives independent of British EKm- 
bassies 1 foreign capitals. Will the status, afforded 
by this outward act of recognition of the right of a 
Dominion within the British Commonwealth to enter 
into direct relations with foreign Powers, be a disin- 
tegrating force in the British Empire in future or will 
it have an opposite effect ? The events of the next 
couple of decades will supply the answer. To the 
writer it would seem that the enlightened statesmanship 
which enables the self-governing nations of the British 
Commonwealth to assume entire direction of their own 
is probably the most important step ever taken 


affairs 
to render permanent the co-operation between the 
self-governing nations in our Commonwealth. Is there 


any reason why in foreign capitals there should not be 
frequent meetings between the representatives of the 
various sections of the British Commonwealth with a 
view to co-operation and mutual information ? 
In London we have the example of the Dominion High 
Commissioners who frequently meet together and discuss 
matters of mutual concern. Has Australian attachment 
to the British Commonwealth as a whole in any way 
declined since Australia appointed her Trade Com- 
missioners in New York, Paris ? And 
Professor Smiddy admits that the matters which will 
primarily interest him will be economic ones. The 
British Empire is undoubtedly in a state of flux, as 
Professor Zimmern in his informative 
article in the Nation recently, and we have got to adapt 
ourselves to the changed conditions. It is just because 
of these changes that the British Commonwealth shows 
what a living thing it is. 


close 


and elsewhere 


pointed out 


Professor Smiddy seems well chosen for the important 
position he will fill. For over two years he has been 
in the United States and is a persona grata at Washington. 
Picturesque details concerning his career have appeared 
in the American papers, and the Literary Digest has 
devoted three pages to his appointment. We learn 
inter alia that behind his quict and grave exterior lies 
the unexpected streak of the artist, for he is a pianist 
of no mean performance, while in golf he usually goes 
the neighbourhood of At the 
moment the Free State Plenipotentiary is in great 
demand as a speaker in the United States. 
to the Baltimore Sun Professor Smiddy is neither an 
orator but He 
is now in the United States to encourage commerce, 
and he is apparently more interested in making Irish 


round in ninety-six ! 


According 


nor warrior, primarily an economist. 


laces and linens popular than he is in advertising her 
poetry. If more people in Ireland at the present time 
took a leaf from his book, how much better it would be 
for the Irish What Ireland all 
men and who will themselves 


eC LS¢ 
to her economic problems, leaving the label under which 


nation. wants above 


is women devote 
their nation exists to the future. 

There will, of course, be plenty of opportunities for 
friction in the relationship of the British Embassy and 


the Irish Legation at Washington, for the position 
resulting from Dominion diplomatic representation is 
something new in international relations, but with so 


trained a diplomatist as Sir Esme Howard at the British 


Embassy in Connecticut Avenue we may rest assured 
that the possibilities of friction will be minimized. 
If the British Ambassador and the Irish Free State 


Minister Pl nipotentiary can ] 


1 . . 
spheres and in matters of common concern they can work 


rove that in their respective 


together, they will have gone a long way towards con- 
tributing to the permanence of the British Common- 


Wealth and illustrating the fact that the only basis on 


which a world Comraonwealth can endure is that 


of 











THE MIND OF THE MURDERER. 
_—" murder a man under provocation is an eternal 

sin. But it understand, 
It is the sudden breakdown of patience, the surrender 
of that human consciousness responsibility which 
is all that mankind can reasonably be proud of; the 
abandonment of the steady control of the 
** free will,” in brief, which mankind has_ built in 
itself and which differentiates the man from the animal 
and the automaton. 
manhood, a sinking back into the state in which instinct 
takes charge of life and there is no longer the pain of 
battle between will and awareness. But how completely 
we can sympathise with such a murderer! If a 
digs his elbow into you in a crowd and you snap at 
him, if he makes an obstinate or a fatuous remark and 
you reply cuttingly, you have yourself committed the 
exact psychological sin of murder under provocation. 


is one we can easily 


and 


purpose, 
up 


Clearly, then, it is a betrayal of 


man 


The sin is by no means the same in magnitude, of course, 
but it is the same in quality. The breakdown of patience, 
the inability to support the dignity and honour of 
humanity, is the sin. The magnitude of the sin lies in 
the issues, in the degree of responsibility which you 
have evaded. Weakness will always cry out for pity 
and obtain it from all of us. 

But it is more difficult to understand the man who 
commits murder without in him the 
human consciousness is itself diseased, and there is no 
such lack of control; the conscious murderer has the 
whole, unmitigated guilt upon his own shoulders. There 
have been three murders lately in England which were 
deliberate and unprovoked: and it is a hard task to 
enter into that hell of mind which Vaquier, Mahon and 
Golde nberg shared. knowledge 
but that one man, in cold blood, had plotted and achieved 
the death of another, we should, I think, be quite at 
sea; it would appear inexplicable. We have much more 
to go on; we have, for example, the behaviour of these 
three men when their fate was at 

Throughout his trial, Mahon was jaunty. 
to have no of the He 
carefully in his new lounge suit, made for the occasion. 


a provocation ; 


If we began with no 


issue, 
He seemed 
dressed himself 


doubt result. 


He spent hours before a mirror, arranging his curls or 


straightening his tie. He smiled ingratiatingly at his 
warders, and said, ‘“ Look. Would anyone think I 


could be guilty of murder ?”’ He boasted of his amours, 
of his extravagance, of his powers at chess, to his fellow- 
He with 


would listen to him. He was proud of figuring so much 


prisoners. discussed his case anyone who 


in the newspapers, and read eagerly every word about 
himself. In the he was still proud and happy 
to be the centre of attention. 


court 


but he posed to himself 
He liked display ; 
He passed i 


Vaquier was much the same 


more than to his audiences. he, too, 
brilliantine 


note to his counsel, ** When are my clean collars coming ? 


insisted on and hair-dyes. 


But on the whole it was a less palpable, less crude, 
admiration that he demanded. He had constructed 
in fancy a vast and romantic “ Affaire Vaquier” in 
which he was the hero of multitudes, innocent and 


And beyond a doubt he persuaded himself 
Mahon ; 
he sat down and wrote contentedly a fictitious biography 
he 


ior 


oppressed, 
to believe his fable; he was never restless lik« 
of himself in which he appeared a blameless man ot t 
but He 
anyone who chose to see them execrable French verses 

And 
shown 
the 


! 


Any pl 


world, good-hearted cynical, produced 
he had been composing with deep satisfaction. 


lack of 


every 


common and was 


No 
gallows more thoroughly than Vaquier did. 


his sense proportion 


in action, man ever threw himself at 


a, 
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he must have considered, was sure to acquit him, which . c 
he, Vaquier, invented. Again and again he put up ARCHITECTURAL NOTES, 
new defences without the slightest evidence or prob- 


ability. His one regret was that he was not allowed 
to have the whole defence in his own hands; he could 
then have made such eloquent appeals to the judge 
and jury, could have moved them to tears and gained 
an acquittal with admiring acclamations. To the hour 
of his death he felt it impossible that this Vaquier, this 
centre of the universe, should be harshly dealt with ; 
the gods themselves would interfere on his behalf. 

But Goldenberg was different. He was obviously 
abnormal, and obviously a thoroughly offensive type of 
man: less interest and less pity attached itself to him 
than to Mahon or Vaquier. That was a misfortune : 
for actually it is only in his case that a doubt can be 
felt whether laws and legal procedure are just. He was 
so plainly a moron, a stunted, contorted, incomplete 
being. Mahon and Vaquier were not notably deficient 
in intelligence, but Goldenberg was a mere fool, unable 
to make any but wandering and feeble pleas for himself, 
unable to see clearly what was happening around him. 
Yet he was undoubtedly a dangerous man to have at 
iberty, and presumably he could not have been certified 


nsane. It is from this class of half-idiots, with just 
enough sense to get about in the world and with some 


amount of cunning to take the place of reason, that most 
of our criminals come; and it is the fault of our careless 
civilization, of slums and poverty and ill-health, that 
they exist in such numbers to be a sore and a disgrace 
One thing in his case is of importance for 
the general psychology of deliberate murder: he, too, 
was oblivious to any possibility of his being condemned 
to death. He, too, could not believe the sentence when 
he heard it. 


among us. 


By now we have material for decision; we can now 
try to observe those demons who occupy the mind of 
the deliberate murderer. 


in pride, each was cut off from the straightening and | 


educative touch of reality. To their minds, as_ to 





| 


Each of these men was engulfed | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


uncivilized, primitive minds, there was only one universe, | 


there was only one consciousness ; and that was their 
own, 

Why did Vaquier, childish and simple braggart, 
murder Alfred Jones ? 
could not conceive any reason for the existence in this 


Ile found him a nuisance. 
universe of an obstacle to Vaquier. Tis life was a fantasy; 
he himself was subject and object of his dream; he was 
It demands in any one of us a 
miraculous impartiality if he is to feel that every man 
on earth is as valuable and important as himself, and 
he has no right to call upon anyone to sacrifice a jot 


lover and beloved in one. 


of his comfort for his sake. Fortunately, most of us 
have at least been driven for our own peace to give 
few are satisfied that the 
instinctive fecling that our own ego is all that exists. A 
baby when it first stretches out its arms and feels an 
unaccustomed and uncomfortable world outside its own 
small body, jerks them back and cries in alarm. It learns 
only gradually to adapt itself to finding that it is no longer 
almighty, that now there are things not immediately 
subservient to its pleasure. For that hunger of omnipo- 
tence the murderer has never discovered any satisfaction ; 
he has flung himself into a false and unhappy dream where 
his pleasure has everything at his service. From every 
incourse of reality he shrinks in pain, and he shuts 
himself away into this country where he alone is god. 
From the actual world he can gain no joy, from the 
phantasmic world he gains only a sop for his ever-hungry 
vanity, 


consideration to our fellows ; 


PR, 


IIe | 


| 





TWO UNBUILT PALACES, 


IN 1697 the old Palace of Whitehall—described by St. Simon 
as the largest and worst built Palace in Europe—was burnt 
down, and for 130 years the official residence in London of 
the Kings of England was St. James’s Palace. The following 
description of that rambling mass of buildings is taken from 
a guide-book of London dated 1761 :—* The edifice js with. 
out one single beauty on the outside to recommend it, 


and is at once the contempt of foreign nations aq 
the disgrace of our own. . . . In other kingdony 


the attention of foreigners is first struck with the Magnificent 
residence of the Sovereign, . . . for the magnificence of 
the Palace is intended to give an idea of the power and rich 
of the kingdom ; but if the power, wealth and strength ¢ 
the King of England should be judged from this Palag 
how great would be the mistake,” &c., &c., &e. 

The first three Georges were not troubled by the hunmiliatioy 
felt by the writer of the guide-book, and it was George }\ 
who built Buckingham Palace. But neither the humiliatiny 
nor Buckingham Palace would have existed if Inigo Jones. 
great design for a new Palace of Whitehall had ever beep 
earried out. That such a Palace was contemplated and would, 
but for the political troubles of Charles I.’s reign, probably 
have been built is well known, but few people realize the vast 
extent of the scheme or can visualize the change it would hay: 
made in what is now official London. 

Jones’s Palace was a rectangle, 1,151 feet by 874. Ther 
were seven courtyards, the central one 746 feet by 378. The 
only part of the Palace which exists—the Banqueting House, 
now the United Service Musecum-—formed part of the east 
side of the great court, and would only have been one-sixt! 
of its total length. The imagination can hardly grasp tly 
magnitude of these figures, but an idea of the ground whic 
the Palace would have covered may be gained by drawing 
its plan over a map of modern London, which the existence 
of a portion of the scheme renders easy. This plan show 
that the longer fronts faced Charing Cross and Westminster 
and the shorter the river and St. James's Park. The north 
east corner of the Palace would have been on ground now 
covered by Whitehall Court, the south-east corner on thi 
edge of the river opposite Seotland Yard. From this poin 
the long southern front would have stretched to its south-wes 
corner on a point in the roadway opposite the new Oliice | 
Works. From this corner the western facade would hav 
crossed St. James’s Park and part of the modern lake, ti 
it turned to the east at a point about 300 feet to the south 
east of York steps. This area covers most of the sout 
front of the War Oflice, Gwydyr House, Montagu Hous 
Richmond Terrace and Scotland Yard, and on the other sid 
of the present Whitehall the Pay Office, the Horse Guards 
the Scottish Office, the Treasury, the whole of the older bloc 
of Government Oilices and about half of the new. Had 
this scheme been earried out in its entirety, London would 
have possessed the finest classical building in Europe, and th 
King and some of the Government Departments would hay 
been housed under the same roof. But Charles I. had other 
things to think about. 

Charles II. lived at the old Palace of Whitehall and spent 
vast sums on decorating the apartments of Lady Castiemain 
and the Duchess of Portsmouth. William III. built Ken 
sington Palace to get away from the dust and smoke 0! 


London. The first two Georges lived chiefly at St. James: 
and George III. at the Queen’s House or Buckinghan 


House, which stood on the site of Buckingham Palace. With 
the accession of George [V.—our first building loving sovereign 
since William IIT.—the project of building a worthy palae 


























for the Kings of England was again revived. James Nasi 


a personal friend of the King’s, set to work on old Buckingham | 


House and eventually produced three-quarters of the present 
Buckingham Palace. But Sir John Soane, who occupied 
a far higher position than Nash in the estimation both oi 
the public and of the architectural profession, produced 4 
design which he exhibited at the Academy in 1821 and again 
jn a further state of development in 1827, by which date, 
however, he must have abandoned all hope of its execution. 
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Soane’s design is for a palace which would have been 
-e or Jess bisected on its long axis by Constitution Hill. 
{bout half, therefore, would have stood in the gardens of 
puckingham Palace and half in the Green Park. One of 
gane’s objects in choosing this site was a desire to preserve 
old Buckingham House and this was in itself laudable, but 
the abolition of Constitution Hill as an artery of traffic 
would have been a serious loss. The total frontage of the 
lace was 630 feet and the depth 520. The design is not 
yery satisfactory, but would, no doubt, have been modified 
in execution. The greater part of the building was of one 
storey only raised on a high plinth and there are numerous 
towers and other enlivenings of the sky-line. 


more 


It is sad to think that when two architects of genius had | 


prepared designs for a Royal palace its execution should 
have fallen to Nash. But Nash stands high among the 
econd raters and the soul of the writer of the guide-book 


can now rest in peace. GERALD WELLESLEY. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

THE UNIONIST PARTY. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir—lf criticism and advice can save the Unionist Party 
its future ought to be assured. But if, as some of us believe, 
the dangers threatening the country and Empire at this 
moment are due to the neglect of certain principles which 
the Unionist Party has always maintained, it is those prin- 
ciples rather than policy which we want to preach—for 
principles underlie policy. 

What are the essential facts of the situation which every 
party has to face to-day ? Briefly these. ‘There is in Great 
Britain a population of some forty-five millions which must 
be fed. The soil of the country is producing about one- 
third of the foodstuffs required. The position with regard 
to raw material for our industries is similar. How then 
can our population live? Only by producing goods of 
such quality and at such price as the world will buy, in 
exchange for food and raw material. The services rendered 
by our shipping and by the business community also con- 
tribute their quota to pay for our necessary imports. The 
production of the country has not yet reached pre-War 
volume, but even if it had, the population is at least a million 
in excess of the pre-War figure. If this situation continues 
there can be only one result—the lowering of the standard 
of the life of our people. 

How do the three parties propose to deal with these facts ? 
The Socialist Party is pledged to pull down the existing 
economic system and to substitute another which, where 
it has been tried, has brought misery and disaster. It 
ignores the fact that political stability, security, and individual 
enterprise are the three pillars of the infinitely complicated 
business, commercial and industrial structure by which 
the population of this country is maintained. The Liberal 
Party are doomed to sterility by a fanatical adherence to 
an economie formula which has no relation to the facts of 
the world to-day. In social policy they naively hope, with 
an utter disregard of elementary business principles, to 
secure votes by bidding 2s. 6d. when the Socialist market 
is 10s. The Unionist Party alone, with its watchwords of 
Stability, Individual Enterprise and Imperial Development, 
is in a position to evolve a policy which fits the urgent necds 
f to-day. Any man who honestly faces the facts of the 
situation and understands the can surely find an 
utiet for his enthusiasm, and opportunities for service, in 
the party to which I have the honour to belong. Personally, 
lask no greater privilege than to fight for the future of the 
Empire and the welfare nay, of the 
f my fellow-citizens, and those ends can only be attained 
by adherence to the principles which the Unionist Party 
txists to uphold.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

House of Commons. 


Issucs 


existence masses 


Guy M. KInpEeRrsLey. 


{To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


‘,—You say: ‘* We are not content to live on a category 


of negatives,” forgetting —if you will allow me to say so— 








that the Decalogue is little else, since only one of the ten 
commandments, the fifth, is ‘‘ with promise.” 

At the risk of being called “ reactionary,” I assert that 
it is impossible for the Conservative Party to compete success- 
fully in the policy of State Help all round to which the Socialists 
are committed. If we promise old age pensions at sixty, 
they will promise them at fifty; if we pledge ourselves to 
provide good houses at seven shillings a week, they will 
guarantee comfortable homes at half a crown. Since they 
draw the funds for their Bribery-and-Corruption campaign 
chiefly from our pockets, it is obvious that they can outbid 
us every time. 

If it be charged against us that Conservatism is, and always 
must be, the party of Property, our answer is that it is still 
more the party of Liberty, and that Liberty and Property 
are the twin pillars of society and civilization. 

Liberty is the right to do wrong, but not to do a wrong 
—the right to do things dreadful and hateful in our neigh- 
bours’ eyes so long as these things do not directly and mater- 
ially affect his equal liberty of action and welfare. ‘This 
means that the Conservative Party—which represents 
Individualism as opposed to Socialism—must drop any ten- 
dency to flirt with Prohibition or like forms of social tyranny. 
The exorbitant prices of beer and spirits, due chiefly to 
extortionate taxation, have been one great cause of social 
unrest and Mr. Baldwin was very short-sighted not to do 
more than he did to remedy this injustice in last year’s 
Budget. Doubtless the Christian Churches would 
any relief, but, obviously, they can only claim to control 
Church members, and this should be done by the influence 
of priests and ministers and not by calling on the police. 

You advocate ‘“‘a new land owner- 
occupiers.” Well, the number of owner-occupiers has increased 
enormously in this country during the last dozen years, but 
it is impossible that we should ever rival France in this 
respect, because the French peasant has enjoyed the fullest 
protection at the hands of the State, while his system of birth 
control has added very largely to his material prosperity 
—the only kind of prosperity for which he cares. 

The total area under crops and grass in England and Wales 
is rather less than twenty-six million acres, and if we add 
* rough grazings ’’ we get something under thirty-one milliog 
acres, and if this area were wholly divided among small 
proprietors the total number of such would be about 615,000. 
Secing that Protection has been turned down and that birth 
control is not general in this country, and that our present 
State small holdings is very costly to the taxpayer, 


oppe sc 


a system based on 


system of 





to think that we are not ripe for the change, 
as 615,000 small holders and their wives could 
a preponderating influence in English politics.— 
&e., C. F. Ryver, 

nr. 


I venture 
especially 
| not have 
I am, Sir, 
Scarcroft, 
[Mr. Ryder’s calculation allows each man fifty acres, but 
that is surely excessive.—Eb. Spectator. ]| 


Leeds. 


Sir,—Your challenge last week to the leaders of the Unionist 
Party was a splendid effort. There must be a new spirit 
infused into the directors of a party that should be the great 
National Party of Britain, but for the moment, 
appears to be so sterile that it cannot possibly 

What does 
anxious to 


| 
| 
| [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
| 
which, 


represent 
anything which possesses vitality. the party 
offer to the business man who assist in the 
| government of his country ? Certainly not a definite policy. 
| What does it offer to the professional man who is willing 
to help? What reception does it give to the salaried man 
who wants to help bear the burden? And what actual 
intimate appeal does it make to the working man ? 
that it fails in each and every one of these 
| of its cold personality, because of its aloofness from public 


is 


I suggest 


cases because 


| opinion. When it is still the largest party in the House, 
| it should be leading the public mind in the electorate. It 
jis failing, ignominiously. I stand for it, I believe in it, 
| but, like you, because of iny regard for it, 1 want to see 
| it lashed until it moves vigorously. I am one of those lor 
| whom you spoke, and spoke so well.—I am, Sir, &c., 


OnE oF THEM. 


What are they doing, all these Con- 
Oh, they are 


Miss Carnell writes : 
servative associations up and down England ? 
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holding fétes and sports in the summer and dances and whist 
drives and concerts in the winter Social events of this kind 
are politically useful only for heightening the enthusiasm of 
the faithful and advertising the party among the indifferent. 
But enthusiasm is no use unless there is a rock ef faith behind 
it, and rocks of faith are not made of blue bunting. And 
what is the use of advertising hard and then being a little 
confused when asked for the goods, and are not members 
of the Conservative associations sometimes a little confused 
when asked for the goods in question—the policy of the 
Conservative Party ? Most of them have yet to learn that 
one little Socialist, with enthusiasm in his heart and a soap- 
box under his arm, seiting forth to ery in the wilderness 
of a Conservative constituency, wil! do more to further his 
‘ause than the best of our well-organized, but too often silent, 
associations do for ours. If the Conservative Party is to 
obtain any hold on the democratic young men and young 
women of this democratic century, the last trace of class 
influence must be swept away. In the Socialist Party 
anyone can rise to any height if he has the ability and 
the desire. It is useless to pretend that this is the case in 
the Conservative Party. 


THE IRISH BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
|To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sirn,—The present trouble about Ireland is due to the admin- 
istrative muddling of the Government. When a Commis- 
sioner is appointed by the Government the terms of reference 
and the ambit of his powers are stated in the Commission 
by a Minister. If the terms of reference are stated in an Act 
of Parliament or other document in unambiguous terms it 
is suflicient to refer to that document, and incorporate it 
by reference in the Commission. But if the terms so referred 
to are ambiguous it is the duty of the Minister making the 
appointment to solve the ambiguity by appropriate means 
and to state in plain terms the extent of the powers conferred. 
To appoint a Commissioner and tell him to find out for himself 
the extent of his powers from ambiguous and hotly contested 
documents is unheard of futility, bound to lead to confusion. 
Yet that is apparently what the Government proposes to 
do. So we may be involved in an unnecessary election 
upon confused issues of law which the electors are incapable of 
solving and ought not to be asked to solve. Feetham J., is I 
doubt not, a distinguished and able judge: but we know 
nothing of him in this country: and it is not reasonable to 
expect Ulster to refer to his decision, without appeal, questions 
vital to its existence. 

The extent of the powers of the Commission is a question 
of law depending upon the construction of the Acts of 1920 
and 1922; and the Government ought to have referred 
that, with the other questions, to the Judicial Committee. 
{fam not open to the charge of being too late with this proposal, 
for I wrote letters in the Weekly Wesiminster urging it as 
soon as the questions appeared). The solution of the present 
difficulty lies in one of two courses. The Government should 
either (1) refer the question to the Privy Council or (2) under- 
take to insert in the proposed Bill in the House of Lords a 
clause giving powers to the Government of either N. or S. 
Ireland at any stage of the proceedings to require the Com- 
mission to state a case upon any question of law for decision 
by the Privy Council. Everybody agrees that the boundary 
must be fixed, and most people would agree that when the 
extent of the powers of the Commission under the Acts of 
1920 and 1922 had been determined by the highest judicial 
authority, a case would be made for proceeding.—I am, Sir, 
ke., ArNoLD HERBERT. 

Wymers, 


« 


>s 
“= 


Marlew. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S’ BILL. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—Yes, I could quote inaccuracies and irrelevancies even 
in the speeches of the great men who opposed the Bishop of 
Oxford’s Bill, and whose names Mr. Whitbread gives. As the 
Drink Trade attacks every disinterested Temperance Bill, 
Mr. Whitbread is probably correct when (writing from their 
headquarters) he states that the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill 
is, in his view, as * unsound,” &c., &e., as all other Temperance 


have urged or advocated a single measure, whether |p, 
lative or administrative, which threatened to diminish », 


consumption of spirits and other intoxicants, yet we kp 
that Lord Dawson of Penn (whom no one can deseribe a. 
Prohibition fanatic) said the other day in the House of Lin 
that “the consumption of alcohol in this country js eas 
great.” Lord Salisbury (also not a Prohibitionist) as reteais 
as July 23rd said that the Oxford debate had revealej 
general feeling in the House of Lords that something sho), 
be done to promote temperance in this country ; that itt, 
Oxford Bill had dealt only with disinterested Managen 
there would, in his judgment, have been a different result » 
the Division Lobby, and (speaking for the Conservative fy, 
Bench) he said, ** Let us have an enquiry into this” 
Carlisle) ** system which I believe, if it can work, will be 
solution of the temperance question.” 

Lord Grey of Fallodon immediately afterwards said, “Wy 
leads to the abuse (of alcohol) is, I believe, that the tra 
should be in the hands of people whose interest it is to pus 
the sale—not merely to supply alcohol to people who wy: 
it, but to supply every sort 


(the 
are 


of inducement in the publie-hoy 
which will entice people to go there and, when there, to ey 
sume alcohol. That is the system which the noble Marque 
(Lord Salisbury) would like to see changed.’ Unfortunate) 
the interested Drink Trade are out to kill that form of gj 
interested management, which Lords Salisbury and Gy 
apparently recommend, as bitterly as they try to kill eye 
proposal. I shall be indeed surprised to learn that ¥; 
Whitbread supports the elimination of the present syste 
of competitive private ownership, which, as Lord Grey put 
it, “‘ exists to push the sale of drink with all the energy ap 
enterprise and capital put into it for that purpose.”—I ay 
Sir, &c., 

4 St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 





Astor, | 


SEX-DETERMINATION. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sir,—If there has been a good deal of stir in the newspape 
recently over my claim that the sex of a child can be dete 
mined in advance, it is: because my claims made quite clear) 
and definitely were the very first of their kind. No such stat 
ment emanating from the wife of a public man, who personal 
has much to lose and little to gain by any so-called notoriety 
“an be calmly brushed aside as beneath contempt, or as thy 
exploded * superstitions of old midwives.” 

May I, therefore, be allowed to reply, as briefly as possibk 
to the criticism of my claim which Mr. Huxley has address 
to you (Spectator, August 2nd)? He suggests that my state. 
ments are :-—(1) That * sex is determined by the state of tly 
ovum.” (2) That sex—male or female alternatively—i 
dependent on the period and, therefore, a matter * of simp 
arithmetic.” I would point out that such a scheme hard\ 
comes into my method of pre-determination, and that then 
are many conditions necessary to effect the above that hav: 
not been touched on in any article appearing about my work 
and. that it would be fairer to await my beok and study th 
arguments it contains before aflirming that my beliefs ca 
have no foundation. 

He goes on to say :—“‘ It would be very remarkable i 
man were wholly different from other mammals in his method 
of sex-determination.” It most certainly would be : but m 
contention is that man is not different, and, as regards thi 
lower animals, which have many young of both sexes at birth, 
that though there may be more difliculty in their sex-pre- 
determination, there is none that would not be eventually 
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overcome. 

It is quite true that statistics only acquire cogency as thi 
number of cases mount up, and that “if a tossed penny 
came down tails five or ten times it would not mean much.” 
But when the same penny comes down tails one hundred. 
or even a thousand times, then in Mr. Huxley's words “it 
would mean something.” It was not until I had tested my 


theory, not only to my own satisfaction, but also to that of 
skilled friends, that I dared come out into the open in my 
attempt to help womankind. 

After completely demolishing what he supposes to be my 
theory, my critic looks around for some constructive econtribu- 
tion to the problem, and, for this purpose, he falls back on 





Bills of this century. I cannot recall that the Drink Trade 
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ature en this ct, and have the greatest admiraiion 
ane . research and discoveries of the authors. But, after 
2 oudlion of their work, I am all the more confident in 
ogee osition to Mr. Huxley's statement that “sex is not 
- iy determined by anything in the ovum or in the 
i all, but by the existence of two kinds of cells in 


38 
subje 


my ¢ 
primar 
female a 


the male.’ are ; 
[clearly insist—and this forms a salient part of mw theory 


_that the sea of all offsprings depends on the female alone, 
and that man produces the fertilizing element that -AUSeSs 
the starting of a new life—which consists in the union of sperm 
withovum. I have collected statistics that show conclusively 
that certain women, mated to several different men, can 
produce offspring of one sex only, whereas, any give n man, 
mated with several women, can have children of either sex, 
according to the ability of the individual woman. 

Mr. Huxley goes on to state the results on work carried 
out by microscopists and Mendelians—that, for instance, 
the essential organs of heredity are the so-called chromosones. 
But he admits that the precise method by which the presence 
X chromosone determines femaleness is not yet 
and * that—exceptionally—other agencies may 
override the chromosones’ authority.” It is my opinion 
that the “ exceptions ” will prove to become the rule. Again, 
Mr. Huxley adds, rather less positively, “ it may well prove 
that particular conditions of the ovum may sometimes help 
to override the normal machinery.” I faney there may be 
much of this “ overriding * to be expected in the future! 

In conclusion, the inference that 1 draw from his article 
is that Mr. Huxley can throw little fresh practical light on 
this hitherto obscure subject ; that most of the chromosone 
theory is in its infancy, and based on pure surmise ;_ that 
mankind may possibly benefit from these researches in fifty 
years’ time, and that Mr. Huxley, brilliant critic as he is, 
has failed, like all others before him, to give us any simple 
and practical recipe for satisfying the needs of the present 


of an extra 
understood, 


generation. 

~ It is impossible for me in a letter to elaborate my theory 
in detail, for which I must refer those who are interested to 
my fortheoming book. But I may say that what I offer to 
woman is the definite power of choosing the sex of her child, 
according to certain times, and to the condition of the ovaries, 
on which everything may depend. No one before me has 
ever mooted the possibilities provided by the nature and 
workings of the left ovary as distinct from those of the right. 
And it seems to me hardly possible that any of my predecessors, 
or contemporaries in this sphere, can have devoted quite so 
much of their time and single-minded effort to this one 
subject. I am convinced, too, that not one of them could | 
have had the opportunitics I have enjoyed of collecting such 
variety and quantity of direct clinical evidence upon which 
to form and support their theories. Being a mere woman | 
may have militated against my efficiency in the eyes of some 
eminent biologists, but it may also have afforded me certain 
and quite peculiar advantages. If 
authority on a great many subjects— 
I can-only, after a long life’s study, 


unique opportunities 
Mr. Huxley is a great 
as I know him to be 
claim to be a specialist in one !—I am, Sir, &c., 


CICELY ERSKINE. 


AND BRITISH PROS- 
PERITY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—May I venture a few observations in regard to your 
leading article on “ Reparations and British Prosperity ” 
in the issue of August 9th? You say, very truly, that the 
absorption of a large quantity of German goods ‘“ entails 
an increase of purchasing power for the mass of our popu- 
lation,” and go on to argue that the mere receipt of, say, 
£50,000 ,000 by the British Government—a different thing 
by the way—would not increase that purchasing power : 
all “ would depend on what the British Government did 
with” the money. The suggestion for “increasing the 
purchasing power of the mass of our population,” favoured 
by you, seems to be the giving of “a direct increase of 
unemployment benefit.” I would ask, do the unemployed 
really represent “the mass of our population”? Surely 


REPARATIONS 








not! Is the dole an ideal means of relieving the distress 


due to unemployment ? Again, surely not! Is it any incen- 
tive to thrift or manly self-help? No! Is it looked on with 
favour by the respectable workers, some of whom are only 
removed by a hair's breadth from its contamination? I 
believe not! Would not an increase of the amount of the 
dole tend automatically to swell the ranks of the unemployed ? 
It seems to me indisputable that it would—even now too many 
argue that they can “ get along” on the dole, so why work 
for comparatively tittle moré ? 

Reparation payments from Germany ought in my opinion 
to be applied to reparations, to relieving the mass of the popu- 
lation, not merely a fraction of it, of some proportion of those 
burdens of the War which depress the vitality of the nation 
as a whole. They should be used for the quicker redemption 
of debt incurred during the War, perhaps particularly the 
debt to America. There can be no doubt that British pros- 
perity would be increased by this means and that the un- 
employed would benefit in due proportion with the rest of 
the population: have they any claim to more ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. E. T. 

Glasgow. 

'If our correspondent would turn to our article she would 
see that we recommended the promotion of great public 
works, housing, electricity, roads, &c., as far preferable to 
an increase in unemployment benefit.—Ep. Spectator.} 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Adverting to your interesting article under the above 
title in your current issue, I would like to say that if the 
imported German goods exactly fitted the requirements of 
the unemployed here, your suggestion appears to be admir- 
able. It is necessary to enquire with what goods and their 
respective proportions Germany would pay. If in stee] 
girders, ships, the products of engineering or textiles, it 
would be impossible to avoid increasing unemployment in 
these distressed home industries. If in timber for the new 
houses, or beet sugar, it would be all to the good if it involved 
an entirely additional consumption in this country. 

Remember, all, rich and poor, live on the products of 
industry in this country, which in consequence of the Wat 
called upon to bear an addition (pre-War values) of 
£200,000,000 in the Budget alone. It is a principal cause 
of the loss of foreign trade, of unemployment. This 
reacted in putting on industry the further burden of supporting 
the unemployed. The latter, if employed, would be a source 
of additional wealth to the extent of £150,000,000 per annum 
It is a case of insolvency and ought to 
The longer this is delayed the less 
the composition will be. The way to effect the composition 
is by monthly repayments of the National debt with new 
soft money, to stop as soon as industry has absorbed the 
unemployed. The great in commodities will 
correct the temporary rise in prices, as was the case in the 
U.S.A. It is wiser to approach the French than the dollar 
exchange. This is a policy of abundance of commodities 
and abundance of money instead of as now a famine of 
both.—I am, Sir, &e., A. HENTHORN Srort. 


5 Cross Street, Manchester. 
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THE REAL BAR TO INDIAN SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I very much regret that a fellow-countryman of mine 


should describe, as your correspondent signing himself ** An 
Indian * has described, Lord Winterton’s article on the Rev] 
Bar to Self-Government in India as “ piffle.’ Such discour- 
tesy, even in political controversy, is, I may assure you, alien 
to the spirit of true Indian life with its code of dignified dissent 
when dissent is necessary. Nor can such affectation of con- 
tempt destroy the gravity of the problem which the noble 
Karl so earnestly sets forth, the problem of the condition of 
the Depressed Classes under any conceivable system of Self- 
Government in India. Apart from the question how far the 
backward condition of a section, however large, should delay 
the political progress of the people as a whole, is it not a 
serious question to ask—a question which should engage the 
thoughtful attention of every responsible statesman, both in 
India and in England—whether it is right and wise to hand 
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over the destinies of a large mass of people, who are not able to 
protect their own interests, to the tender mercy of a powerful 
majority, who have not been over-kind nor scrupulously just 
in their treatment of them in the past ? Or does your corres- 
pondent mean to assert that the Depressed Classes have no 
grievances at all, 
bearing upon the total devolution of power on the influential 
classes in India? If he entertains any such notion, let him 
listen to what the Depressed Classes of the Madras Presidency 
said to Lord Willingdon in a farewell address they presented 
to him in the Madras ‘Town Hall on April 5th last. (It was no 
case of worshipping the rising sun.) They asked his lord- 
ship :— 

“To tell the Britishers in England that we of the Depressed 
Classes regard the British Government as the trustees of the people 
in India; that one reason why the British Government should 
exist in India is to secure just treatment for the Depressed Classes 
and to stimulate and guide progress among the weaker communities ; 
that so long as caste remains a ruling factor in the lives of the 
people, and so long as the labouring population is kept in a depressed 
condition, so long will there be the need for the supervening, 
controlling and adjusting hand of the benevolent Britisher in 


India ; that the British Government should on no account sacrifice | 


the interests of the Depressed and Minority Communities, out of 
deference to the wishes and sentiments of a majority community ; 
that the British character of administration through the agency 
of the British people must be maintained at any cost ; that as for 
Indienizing the services, it must be a matter of ages and must be 
proceeded with to keep pace with the actual growth and expansion 
of mind of the Caste Hindus, who form about 85 per cent. of the 
population ; that the howl that is being raised for immediately 
Indianizing the services, if by misadventure should be heeded to, 
woe to our land we will cease to exist as a class, for we feel that 
the Caste Hindus, though we do count among them some most 
ardent and sincere friends individually, would take good care to 


see that such a thing happens, for then their one present eye-sore | 


will for ever be removed from before them ; and that we are opposed 
in the present condition of public opinion and in the present stage 
of social and moral progress and with the ideas which now rule 
the social relations of communities, to any department or portion 
of that department of the administration which is doing the nation- 
building work of the amelioration of the Depressed Classes, including 
Education, to be under Ministers, but it should be solely entrusted 
to a European Senior Civilian Officer working under a European 
I:xeeutive Council Member, otherwise our last lingering hope in 
the Britisher as the saviour of this land will go, and then we shail 
only have to turn our agonized and bleeding hearts to heaven as 
sur last resource to whom after all man never appeals in vain.” 


—I am, Sir. &e., O. Kanpaswami Cuetry. 


79 Linden Gardens, W. 2. 


[Te the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


and that if they have any, they have no | 


$$ 
“MEMOIRS OF A JUSTIFIED SINNER» 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 


Srr,—This remarkable book was reprinted or reissued j 


: I the 
‘year 1828 with 


a cancel title page, as “ The Suicide, 
| Grave” ; and in 1837 was published—somewhat UNNECessari}y, 
censored—under the title, **Memoirs of a Justificd Fanatic: 
I have in my possession a copy of the edition published b 
J. Shiells and Co. in 1895 under its customary title. Thee 
are probably other editions ; but with all courtesy to Your 
reviewer I beg to submit that the above mentioned refut: 
| his assertion that the book has been overlooked for a hundrej 
| years.—I am, Sir, &e., 


L. Ovtroy, 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 
| Sir,—I wish through the medium of the Spectator to than, 
| all those who have so kindly responded to my query, sendiny 
along copies of the Nineteenth Century and other magazing, 
All surplus copies have been distributed.—I am, Sir, &¢, 


Percy Lice, 
60 Makin Road, Altercliffe, Sheffield. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


THe Arr or Joserm Conrap.—Mr. F. Sidney Webbe 
writes -—Your very meagre notice in last week's Spectaty 
on the passing of Joseph Conrad will have both surprises 
and disappointed many of your readers. Has it been ove. 
looked that it was probably largely owing to one of th: 
Spectator essayists writing under the above title nearly g 
quarter of a century ago that the tremendous and fa. 
reaching force engendered by Conrad in English and American 
literature received its greatest impulse, and brought to th 
notice of thousands this hitherto littlke known writer? | 
I remember aright, it was just about the time that th 
second edition of Youth was beginning to make a stir— 
which book gave rise to that entirely erroneous expressicr 
that the author was only “a _ novelist’s novelist.” Th 
| delightful article in question first drew my attention t 
Conrad, 


POETRY. 
a 
A NAME SCRATCHED 


ON UPON 





Sir,—By your leave I will ask some questions of your corres- 
pondent, * An Indian” (Spectator, August 2nd), and supply 
an answer. Who allowed the Indian population to increase ? 
The English. Who put down Maratha ravages and Pindhari 
raids ; who grappled with famine and plague, removed some 
of their and mitigated their worst results? The 
English. Who extended the cultivated area by irrigation ? 
The English. Who made the conditions of the world such 
that Indians could migrate at all? "The English. Lastly, 
who gave the education which made it possible to formulate 
and express discontent ? The English.—I am, Sir, &e., 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 


causes 


*“MADRIGALS AND CHRONICLES.” 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,—With reference to your appreciative notice (in the 
issue of the Spectator for August 9th) of my publication, 
Muadrigals and Chronicles, being newly found poems written | 
by John Clare, edited by Edmund Blunden, I should be 
grateful if you would permit me to state that this work is | 
published at the ollices of the Beaumont Press, 75 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 2—my only address—sinece I have just 
learned, much to my surprise, that there is a tirm of general | 
printers in the Kast End trading as the Beaumont Press 
with which I have no connexion whatsoever and to whom 
numerous enquiries for the “Clare” volume have been | 
addressed in error.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cyrnit W, 


BEAUMONT. 


Till time breaks, shattered, as a sheet of glass. 


A WINDOW. 


Deep do the letters bite that spell the name, 

Though the last strokes waver as the hand grows weak, 
Holding firm the diamond lest it slip and fall. 

Did fruit like a lodestone hang outside the window, 

Or were the shining fences of the rain pitched there ? 
When it rains — 

Like the spider’s web linking leaf to leaf 

The name glitters out and links the lines of rain ; 

When the sun burns free— 

The letters like a pattern of the frost stay on the glass. 
Ilere, where he traced it, will the name still live 
Dwelling like a mote in the eye of all who sce it, 

As though he had fixed it in the very eye of time, 


Deep do the letters bite, they mark the sky, 
Till you open wide the window and the letters find their shadow 





That hides in the wall until it calls out in this echo 

As a cave will shout the name back in answer out of its dark- 
ness, 

Though all else is dead there save your rattling tongue. 

The letters find their shadow and the thin echo calls to them, 

Misty is the glass as though a breath had tarnished it. 

For he stands once more in the window while he cuts the name, 

And turning lets his hand fall, and feels the light beside him, 

And in that moment, till echo answers emptily, 

The name becomes the body for as long as time stands still. 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 





AN ARISTOCRAT OF THE SOUL. 


ournal of George Fox. With an Introduction by Rufus M. 
aa ote LL.D. A Revised Text. Prepared and Edited by 
Norman Penney, F.S.A. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s. net.) 


Booxs of piety are seldom great literature. But here is a 
pook in which the lamp of religion burns with its brightest, 
clearest flame, and yet is inspired with the true sense of 
jetters. Here is what John Milton, quoted by Dr. Rufus 
Jones, the writer of the introduction, calls “ the precious 
jife-blood of a master spirit.” Here is the story of the man 
who founded the noblest Christian society in the world— 
the society which has most in it of the spirit of Jesus. But, 
though allied thus to the first, and so the most primitive, 
form of Christianity, there is nothing about the religion of 
the Friends which is primitive in the weak or trivial sense. 
Here is the form and substance of a religion fit for modern 
and enlightened communities. Here is a mysticism which 
js not childish, ridiculous, or unscientific. George Fox 
when he founded and set forth the Quaker faith, acted in 
obedience to the scientific instinct. With an unconscious, 


know God experimentally, and was as one who hath a key 
and doth open.”” As Dr. Rufus Jones well tells us ‘“* he dis- 
covered that God is not above the sky, or at the end of a 
logical syllogism, but is a living spiritual presence revealed 
within the soul.” He believed with absolute sincerity, and 
that belief was enough, that though only a hungering, thirsting 
man, he had been in the presence of God. He ate and drank 
like the rest of us, but “ saw God also.”’ 

William Penn, the man who by nature and upbringing 
was so far from Fox, said well of him, ** He acquitted himself 
like a man, a new and heavenly-minded man; a divine and 
a naturalist, and all of God Almighty’s making.” Here was 
the truth. Fox has one of the most certain marks of greatness. 
He inspires and vivifies those who write about him. He 
was indeed an aristocrat of the soul. Wherever he appeared 
he was a leader, and whether it was his fellow-prisoners, or 
the judges, or the gaol-keepers, or the mob, or His Highness 
the Protector himself, he made men say and feel, ** Never 
man spake like this man.” 
and such a man needs no formal 
Again, he needs very little inter- 
pretation, for his words still There springs from the 
text an influence, a peculiar grace so sublimated that it 
must touch all hearts. It does not matter how much we may 
disagree with portions of Fox’s theology, or with his practice, 
or perhaps still more with his fierceness in regard to his 


Such a man was Fox, 
panegyrie, or laudation. 


live. 


enemies, for no one can pretend that here he attained to the 
full position of his Great Examplar. Still, wherever there 
is a good man, whatever his creed, he will feel that Fox was 
one of the Knights of the Holy Spirit, one of those whose 
one bond is that they have kept themselves unspotted from 
the world. have but would have 
loved him and honoured him. Marcus Aurelius would have 
found in him the noblest best of Stoics. Confucius 
night have thought that he had too much zeal and too little 
order, but must have revered 
undoubtedly have burned him, but with true tears of sympathy. 
Augustine and St. Bernard would have seen in him a brother. 
Joan of Are would at first not understood 
hate of all war, but she would have been reconciled to what 
she at first thought an aberration had she known that, like 
Siz Thomas Browne, ‘naturally loved a He 
and soldiers, as the Journal shows, again and again got together 


Socrates might smiled, 
and 


him. 


have 


he soldier.” 





by a kind of natural aflinity in opposition. Fox, who in many 
Ways was an epitome of humanity, was indeed always dealing 
in contradictions. Among others, he was actually painted | 
by Sir Peter Lely, and while sitting 
between Louise de Quérouaille and La Belle Hamilton 
evidently inspired the painter. The face portrayed shows 
the most extraordinary mixture of kindness and _ fierceness, 
The and the ee 


sandwiched doubtless | 
| 
he 


gentleness and firmness. forehead 


the nose and the mouth; 


eyes 


but the chin seems to give the 





but none the less magnificent, pride he tells us, ‘* I came to | 


Ignatius Loyola would | 


his fierce | 


balance to the hard side of the face. But perhaps it is not 
really strange that Lely should have painted him. One feels 
as one reads the Journal that Fox was far more at home 
and in sympathy with courtiers, soldiers, and worldly men, 
than with those who superficially were so much nearer to him 
in doctrine and habit of life and yet were leagues apart. 
No doubt he found it a good deal easier to make an impression 
on a high-born Cavalier than on a Republican and Puritanical 
Major-General. The exception was Cromwell, who was 
undoubtedly much moved by Fox. But then Cromwell 
had in him two men, the mystic and the practical man of 
action, and the balance was pretty even between them. 
A very little more of the mystic might have made the Protector 
a colleague and co-worker with the first Quaker. 

Before I say anything about the Journal itself, I am bound 
to notice the fact that the character sketch which William 
Penn wrote as a preface to the original edition of the Journal 
of George Fox, which was published in 1694, that is, very 
soon after his death, is a masterly piece of interpretative 
biography. It is intensely modern in tone, and there is not 
an analyst of the mind and the emotions living to-day, from 
Mr. Lytton Strachey to Mr. George Santayana, or from 
Mr. De la Mare to Mr. Hardy, who would not have been 
proud to have made the animi figura achieved by Penn. I 
take an example almost at random :— 





“In 1652, he being in his usual retirement to the Lord upon 
a very high mountain, in some of the hither parts of Yorkshire, 
as I take it, his mind exercised towards the Lord, he had a vision 
of the great work of God in the earth, and of the way that he was 
to go forth to begin it. He saw people as thick as motes in the 
sun, that should in time be brought home to the Lord; that there 
might be but one shepherd and one sheepfold in all the earth. 
There his eye was directed northward, beholding a great people 
that should receive him and his in the parts. Upon 
this mountain he was moved of the Lord to sound forth His great 
and notable day, as if he had been in a great auditory, and from 
thence went north, as the Lord had shown him; and in every 
place where he came, if not before he came to it, he had his particular 
exercise and service shown to him, so that the Lord was his leader 
indeed ; for it was not in vain that he travelled, God in most places 
sealing his commission with the convincement of some of all sorts, 
as well publicans as sober professors of religion.” 


message 


The first thought of an English scholar who reads these 
words is, had Fox or Penn ever read The Vision of Piers 
Plowman? Is it possible or likely ? I confess that I am 
far too ignorant of seventeenth-century Bibliography to 
be able to pronounce any opinion; but, all the same, the 
speculation natural Better, however, 
for my immediate purpose of leading people to study Fox 
and not to dismiss him as a zealot or a mystic, are some of 
the admirable phrases used by William Penn to paint 
dear George. This for example :— 


has a fascination. 


his 


‘**He was a man that God endued with a clear and wonderful 


depth, a discerner of others’ spirits, and very much a master of 
his own.”’ 


He goes on to add that, though Fox’s words might sound 
uncouth to * his 
profound.” ‘The passage ends, 
being no man’s copy.” 


nice ears, matter was nevertheless very 


*as man he was an original, 





IIere is Penn's deeply moving description of Fox's praying : 





| ‘But above all he excelled in prayer. The inwardness and 
| weight of his spirit, the reveren and solemnity of his address 
and behaviour, and the fewness and fullness of his words, have 
| often struck even strangers with admiration, as they used to 
| reach others with consolation. The most awful, living, reverent 
| frame I ever felt or beheld, I must say, was his in prayer. And 
truly it was a testimony he knew and lived nearer to the Lord 
than other men; for they that know Him most will see most 
| reason to approach Him with reverence and fear.”’ 

Next to it come some delightful personal touches. We are 
told that he was * neither touchy nor critical’? ; but ‘so 
meek, contented, modest, easy, steady, tender, it was a 


pleasure to be in his company.” 
but over evil, and that everywhere and in all; but with love, 
and long-suffering. A merciful 
as ready to forgive as unapt to take or give an offence.” 
As a summing up, what could be better than the following? : 


** He exercised no authority 


compassion, most man, 


* For in all things he acquitted himself like a man, 


| man, a new and heavenly-minded man; a divine and a naturalist, 


yea, a 


strong 


and all of God Almighty’s making. I have been surprised at 
his questions and answers in natural things; that whilst he was 
ignorant of useless and sophistical science, he had in him the 
foundation of useful and commendable knowledge, and cherished 


iteverywhere, Civil, beyond all forms of breeding, in his behaviour ; 
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very temperate, eating little, and sleeping less, though a bulky | Lord amongst them. When I had done, I went to our 
person.” whither many rude people and Baptists came. The Ban} 
began to vaunt with their logic and syllogisms ; but I was x Sap 
in the Lord’s power to thrash their chaffy, light minds." 
“IT have done when I have left this short epitaph to his name: | shewed the people that, after that fallacious way of discon 
‘Many sons have done virtuously in this day, but dear George, | they might make white seem black, and black white + aa 
thou excellest them all.” | weg a cock had two legs, and each of them had two leos th “ 
— = ore they were all cocks. Thus = re aes Se Ther 
It may seem strange that, admiring Fox as I do, I have Bona ae siete 3 Thus they might turn anything jp; 
\ . ine ghtness and vanity; but it was not the way of Christ or } 
taken up so much of my space quoting others and not Fox apostles to teach, speak, or reason after that manner, Hereyne, 
himself. Clearly to such an accusation I must plead guilty ; pyr Baptists went their way, and after they were gone vy, } 
but a good deal might be said in my defence, and chiefly | * lessed meeting in the Lord's power, which was over all.” “ 
e . ‘ » . *“” . 
this, that I am most anxious that my readers should read | Though Fox’s magnificent courage, physical and moral, ap 
and enjoy this memorable book for themselves. Besides the tongue which could lash men, not merely into fury bys 
its deep and moving piety, it is full of strange, curious, and | into abject contrition, is again and again displayed jy th 
attractive things. Indeed, no one can understand the great | Journal, no one can read the book as a whole without feelir 
years from 1640 to 1690 without having read it. We are | that Penn was perfectly right in insisting on the mildnes 
too apt to think of that age as if it consisted of nothing but gentleness, and humanity of the first and greatest of th 
Drydens and Halifaxes, Wycherleys and Miltons, Cromwells | Quakers, J. Sr. Loe Srnacu 
and Charles I.s, Marlboroughs and Louis XIV.s. Fox's | Y, 
diary shows us the other side. Perhaps I can best illustrate 








Meeting 


Penn, like a true, if unconscious, artist, ends :— 





the interest that the general reader will find in the book by a 
quoting from the pencil notes which I have freely scattered B O O Kk S e 
over my copy :— 

* Striking definition of zeligion.—orm of words to act 
as substitute for an oath.—Lord Chief Justice Hale.—The THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
soldier's opinion of Fox (* He is as stiff as a tree and as pure 
as a bell, for we could never stir him.’).—Account of his | Mr. W.H.S. JONES is too modest in his preface to The Doctor 
mother.—Striking phrases.— Delightful and intriguing story | Oath (Cambridge University Press). ‘1 have written thi 
of the Sallee pirate which pursued Fox's ship on his first | little book for physicians and surgeons,” he states, “ thy 
voyage to America.— Charming correspondence with Princess they may have the earliest forms of that famous oath upor 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Queen of Bohemia.—Visions.— which the ethical rules of their profession have been based 
Account of dungeons.— Rude undergraduates.— Pictures of | Perhaps, too, the documents that I have collected wil! } 
Cromwell. Fox's legal ingenuity. The Rape of the Lock.” of some interest to scholars and to historians of medicine 

This last will, perhaps, raise my readers’ curiosity so much They will interest almost everyone. It is startling to see tl 
that it deserves to be satisfied. Fox in the year 1687 was pupils of Hippocrates swearing, by Apollo Physician, | 
travelling in North Wales. As will be seen, he did not | 4sclepius, by Health, and by Heal-all, ** Whatscever in ¢) 
altogether hit it off with the fascinating Celts of those regions: — , COUFSE of practice I sce or hear (or even outside my practi 

“Next day we passed thence into Flintshire, sounding the day | = aoa eer hen ong net to be pubtished slum 
of the Lord through the towns; and came into Wrexham at night. | I will not divulge, but consider such things to be holy secrets 
Here many of Floyd's people came to us; but very rude, and | In almost every instance the doctor's etiquette and profession 
wild, and airy they were, and little sense of Truth they had: yet | morality seems to have remained unaltered from the tin 
some were convinced in that town. Next morning there was aj ¢,,. * 2 4 2 
lady sent for me, who kept a preacher in her house. I went, but | of Hippocrates to this day. We must except, however, th 
found both her and her preacher very light and airy ; too light | promise “‘ to regard my teacher in this art as equal to m 
to gp et gs —- — - a In — ~~ she — parents, to make him partner in my livelihood, and when | 
erect nl bict Prnnageca pty Neagle d peng Heer aie | is in need of money to share Mine with him. 1 7 Wher 
the Spirit of God. And afterwards in her frothy mind she made | the oath was adapted to make it * fit for a Christian to swear 
her boast that she came behind me and cut off the curl of my | these clauses were omitted ; we will leave it to those wh 


—— 





hair; but she spake falsely. buy the book to discover Mr. Jones’s explanation. 
The great passage about Fox galloping after Cromwell's | There are two or three entertaining historical and are 


coach in Hyde Park and shouting messages, spiritual and | aeological books. Mr. E. Roland Williams has gathered : 
political, in through the window is too well known for quota- | great deal of information on Elizabethan Wales (Wes 
tion. One almost as good and far less well known is the Qutlook Press). Wales had its buccaneers, its merchants 
lescription of Cromwell sitting upon the table and talking | its admirals, its poets, its suldiers as well as England. Her 
to Fox. It is, indeed, the most intimate picture we have | too, in the account of the fiery and valorous Sir Roger Williams 
of the Protector and is to be specially cherished for his account, | we have a scene which, under the trappings, appears quit 
as well as Fox's. Fox describes how he and Edward Pyot | modern. Sir Roger was wounded in the arm during tl 
went to Whitchall and spoke very seriously to Oliver Cromwell | attack on Doesburg. * I warned him of it,” wrote Leicester 
concerning the sufferings of the Friends. But this was not | to Walsingham, “ being in a trench ; but he would need rw 
rye » « y) 2 . . ee e aay . 2 > e | . . 
all. They, as Fox tells us, “directed him to the light of | upp and downe so oft out of the trench with a great plume 
Christ, who enlighteneth every man that cometh into the | feathers in his gyit morion as so many shotte coming at hin 
world.” Then Fox proceeds :— | he could hardlie escape with so little hurt.” Ie had a stout 
“He said it was a natural light ; but we shewed him the con- | independent spirit and he was one of the few people wh 
trary, and manifested that it was divino and spiritual, proceeding | could stand up to Elizabeth and answer her in her own coin 
from Christ, the spiritual and heavenly Man; and that which was It is pleasant to learn that * he died well and — ntant 
Solel tha: tile ta Diaias has Week: ek eal te idk te en, “Sn is pleasant to learn tha * he died well and very repentant 
power of the Lord God arose in me, and | was moved in it to bid | Mr. William Roughead in The Fatal Countess (W. Green and 
him lay down his erown at the feet of Jesus. Several times I) Son: Edinburgh) retells the story of Lady Frances Howard 
spake to him to the same effect. Now I was standing by the 
tuble, and he came and sate upon the table's side by me, and said 
he would be as high as I was; and so continued speaking against 
the light of Christ Jesus; and went away in a light manner. But | “* next the Gunpowder Treason, there never was such a plot 
vend pr 8 power « ~~ a e so that ap he ¢ _ igh wife as this.’ There are several other historical studies in the 
ind other company, he said, ‘ ever parted so from them before ’ ; . . : , 
ase hacen sas ber ay ee ee ee ~— | book, most of them Scottish and seandalous, all of then 
for he was judged in bumself, ae ome ; , . } 
; exciting to read. The Savon Shore, by Jessie Mothersol 
| (Bodley Head), is a pleasant and discursive antiquarian 


and the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, the greatest scandal 
of the reign of James I.; ** I think,” says one of the conspirators 


The whole passage may seem a little harsh and arrogant 
quoted in this way : but in its context it is not so. At the 
same time, Fox, no doubt, had a terrible tongue, and one can | 
imagine a person who was not sympathetic to him often feeling | 


volume, 

Two works of fiction raise the level of the week's publi- 
deep resentment at his words and accusing him of having | C@tions, In the Grip of Life, by Knut Hamsun (Gyldenda 
of | and The Little French Girl, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Con- 
stable). Messrs. Routledge send us a further volume of th 


After this we returned to Edinburgh, where many thousands | Broadway ‘Translations, Caxton’s Reynard the Fox. M 


a vipers tongue. For example, here is the description 
the way he handled the people at Kdinburgi: : 


: : t ASSI ‘ ‘ > cote ‘ _ P ans "4 SSAVS 
were gathered together, with abundance of priests among them, | H.- J. Massingham has collected a number of nature essay 


after burning a witch, and 1 was moved to declare the day of the | in his new book, Jn Praise of England, Mr, E, McKnight 
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—— ; eed 
Kauffer, who is the most notable poster-artist of the day, | educated them, how they worked in devotion to his thecrics 
has written a treatise on The Ari of the Poster (Cecil Palmer) and advanced to their own proper statures ; how Freud grew 
iJustrated with a large number of reproductions. intolerant of their rivalry, how they grew intolerant of Freud’s 

Tue LITERARY Epiror. tyranny. With each one an explosion came ; each one broke 
away from Freud and severed connexion with the school. 
And then—* From the first,” Freud wrote, ‘* Adler had no 





FREUD knowledge of repressions.” After the breach he referred to 
“ , Stekel as “so serviceable to begin with and afterwards so 
sigmund Freud. By Fritz Wittels. Translated by E. and C. | utterly untrustworthy.” For ten years he carried on polemics 


Paul. (Allen and Unwin 10s. 6d. net.) against Jung. 


; : 
SoMEWHERE or other Stckel relates that two patients at an | it stop! One of the first and most valuable lessons we 


lear ed from the psychoanalysts was this—If you hate anyone, 


English psychoanalytic hospital were heard to be quarrelling 
sng : : 
you are hating him because you hate yourself and you place 


furiously. “* fou wicked thing!” said the first. ‘ You 
great healthy woman! I suppose you've never heard what | upon him your own shame. He is your scapegoat. You are 
I'm suffering from? Vve got a  father-complex. I'm | lying to yourself and saying “* No, that evil tendency is his, 
emotionally fixed on my father.” ‘ Father?” the second | not mine.” You pretend that he is your bad self, and you 
replied. “* Father ? That's nothing; nothing at all, Now | push him away to free yourself from the torment of seeing 
jisten to me. J’m fixed on my father, two brothers and a} your own vices. If you quarrel with anyose, it is yourself 
gandfather, and I’ve got many of the most terrible complexes | you are quarrelling with. If you slight anyone, it is yourself 
hesides.” youare slighting. Then even here, at the very fount of psycho- 
There are serious dangers in this table-talk and parlour-game 
analysis, common in England and almost universal in America, 
(nd Stekel’s anecdote illustrates, neatly and ridiculously, 
the first of these dangers. It is pride of disease that keeps | in order ? 
a neurotic ill. A man with melancholia, hypochondria, | ‘To tell the truth: Yes. Every quarrel among them is a 
hysterical paralysis or any psychological disease, is ill only | betrayal of their principles. But we must not allow this 
because he wants to be ill. Of course, he won't know he | recognition to lessen them in our eyes. It is a gigantic be- 
wants to be ill; he will laugh at the suggestion. Ask any | trayal. With all their observ: tion, with all their practice, 
sufferer from nervous asthma whether he enjoys his sufferings ! | they cannot analyse themselves into that perfect balance and 
Ask any stammerer whether he likes to stammer! But harmony of spirit which no question of fame, no question of 
none the less it is true that such “ patients” choose their | prestige, can trouble or de stroy. Each one of them is bound 


analysis, it appears that the very teachers, the very creators, 
of psychoanalysis are faulty in their own science? They 
profess to cure the world before they have set their own houses 


alllictions unconsciously, and hold on to them with clenched | to the same narcissism that in others each one ean so re adily 
teeth, in order to be more interesting and important to them- | diagnose. No man can look upon his own face and live. At 
selves and to the world. The task of the physician—the } the root of their beings the best of psychoanalysts find some 
psychoanalyst—is to heal that disintegration of will which | quarrel with themselves which they refuse to reconcile. It is 
compels them to choose to excel in such disgraceful, | the virtue of these four, Freud, Jung, Stekel, and Adler, that 


stupid, anti-social ways. His goal is really to turn | their quarrels are really deep in their natures. 

them away from that morbid interest in themselves, that If we go fault-finding, we can discover much amusement in 

enjoyment of guilt and disease, which has driven them to observing their inconsistencies. We can sec though we can 

simulate, with incredible cunning, the symptoms of organic | <.. jt more easily among our Enelish practitioners—that the 
lefect. choice of activity a man makes in becoming a psychoanalyst 
Unfortunately a knowledge of the processes of his mind | js a self-defence, a certain cow irdiy “ will to power.” It isa 
nfirms a ncurotie in his pretences ; if the physician finds | desire to be able to sit in judgment upon other people, to be 


him out in one absurdity, he can abandon it and take up | safe against analysis by understanding the rules better than 
mother. And more unfortunately still a study of psycho- | others. We can laugh at the persistence and squandering of 
malysis may give a comparatively sane and healthy man a | their egoism— how they try, rather half-heartedly, to eneroach 
chance of persuading himself that he is an important case upon provinces not rightly theirs, philosophy. literature, 
of psychological disease. Quite definitely it can make | religion. We ean laugh that Freud considers himself Napoleon, 
neurotics. The analysts seem to have discovered such horrors | that Jung paints pictures, that Stekel writes eloquent essays. 
in human nature that many people are tempted to fix on | ([t calls for tears that Baudouin composes verse.) If anyone 
some enormity as their own peculiar possession and to turn | wishes to feel thor ughly comfortable in the presence of 
themselves into invalids by contemplating the magnificence psychoanalysts, let him read Herr Wittel’s book. He will 
be sure that they can be great men, but he will know that they 


of their guilt. 
for boasting. He will hardly reach the 


A further danger, less immediately disastrous to the | have small cause 
ndividual, but deeper-seated and more corrosive to socicty, | truth from it—that if a single psychearalyst could absorb 
with which a man, applying to himself the classifiea- | without rebellion the contrary doctrines of all four schools and 


the , 
where each holds true, then he 


is the case 
m of motive that Freudians have built up, may come to | rise so far above them as to see 


consider that he knows the worst about himself ; indeed, that | would be perfect in his science. 
he knows evervthing about himsclf. It is said that an It is lamentable that so many people count themselves 


+ 


American came to Freud in Vienna. “ I won't detain you ! amateur psychoanalysts ; that they pull the most repulsive 
long, Professor,” he announced. “I got a mother-complex. | faces in their mirrors and say with pride, ** Hlow wonderfully 





[know that. But I'm not clear how to get rid of it. That's ugly Iam.” Psyeheanalysis has already saved ! 


hundreds of 


vhere you can help me.” The fact is, of course, that no men from lunacy and crime ; it has relieved thousands from a 
in can completely analyse himself; no man can ever set | egntortion of mind which has made them desire to load them- 
lown. or confess to himself, what are his own dearest follies | selves with misery. The lame have walked, the blind have 


ind sins. It is precisely the important villainies or idiocies | sen, It is a mew and impressive pharmacology of the spirit. 


fhis mind that he cannot bring himsclf to see. The analyst | y3u¢ no one should dispense from it without the profoundest 
is to hammer at him and shock him intolerably before he | guqy- and no one should use it except in cases of necessity. 
in be dragged to look at himself squarely, Even so the it is probably true that in future psychoanalysis will prove to 
inalyst must be grateful that it is only this impediment or | }. the sci ae which most dignifies human life We liawe seem. 
it—not the whole mind in detail—that he is asked to! oy fay. too much of the uztier sid we have studied, it might 
ut straight. No man can look upon his own face and live. | be said. the human body from examples in sor pauper 
Now the stage is ready for Herr Wittel’s book. This trans- hospital. Even so we have secn that behind every word and 
tion gives us the only account in English of Sigmund Freud, | action there is an unexp:cted, ineredibl miraculous depth 
the creator of psyche analysis, and his relations with the | and richness of life. Freud bimscif has confessed how partial 
rs of the Viennese Psychoanalytical Society. We are | the investigations of analysts have been as yet 
viven the characters of Jung, Adler, and Stekel, the only | ‘Should Seer age eee 
other psychoanalysts with anv cliims to greatness. We are | human being is not ot 
te knowledge, how Freud inspired and | also far more meral than he i then } nalysis, upon 
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whose discoveries the former half of the contention is based, would 
not dissent from the latter half of the contention. The paradox 
is only apparent. Its simple meaning is that, in respect alike of 
good and evil, the nature of man transcends, enormously transcends, 
what he believes of himself—that is to say, what is revealed to 
his ego by conscious perception.” 

ALAN PORTER. 


HAMPTON COURT. 


A Short History of Hampton Court to the Death of Charles I. 
By Ernest Law, C.B. (Bell. 6s. net.) 


Turre is about Hampton Court an air of happiness and ease 
—of holiday-making and domesticity, albeit of grandeur, 
that is not belied by its detailed history. Brick buildings 
on a large scale, whether in Bruges or Toledo, or Blois or the 
oasis of Tozeur, whether it be the minuteness of human 
handling or the roundness of architectural sense that over- 
comes such minuteness, or the savour of intimate deeds and 
talk in kitchen or bower, contribute to the mellowness of a 
world that has not always leisure for the monumental. True 
that Cardinal Wolsey built 


* With turrets and with towers, 
With halls and with bowers, 
Stretching to the stars 
With glass windows and bars 3 
Hanging about the walls 
Cloth of gold and palls, 

Arras of rich array, 
Fresh as flowers of May,” 


but this magnificence was no more than was due to the leisure 
of a man who for his state would not have spared the dignity 


of an emperor, who was regarded by Erasmus as omnipotent, | 
: 


and who, * from a third-rate kingdom of little account in 





polities.” The inventory of Wolsey’s palace, therefore, | 


reads like the building of Solomon's Temple, but only within 
the last few years have “ My lorde Cardinall’s Lodgynges ” 
been uncovered to prove his exquisite taste. Here, thanks to 
Wolsey’s water supply and practical sanitation, was immunity 
from plague after plague, and perhaps from the pills and advice 
that Henry VIII. sent him. 

*Ampton Court, as Edward VI. calls it, served many of the 
purposes of “Ampstead *Eath. There Wolsey entertained 
the King and foreign ambassadors with dance, dinner, and 
dice, and issued orders against the purloining of locks and the 
stealing of tables and cupboards by the Royal Houschold. 
There Henry VIII. masqued and played backgammon, and 
hunted, and vamped accompaniments on the harp, and had 
ten men to make his bed, and spent several of his honeymoons 
to the annoyance of those workmen whose business it was to 
keep up to date with the Queen's initials. There Queen Mary, 
* very pious and very badly dressed,” played cat and mouse 
with her sister Elizabeth, and thumbed the prayers for the 
unity of the Church and the safe delivery of a woman with 
child, while King Philip of Spain spent his time wandering 
through secret passages and being slapped by beautiful but 
distant Maids of Honour. 

Queen Elizabeth was most herself there, and trawled for 
compliments from Mary Queen of Scots’ Ambassador, forcing 
him to admit that she played better on the virginals than 
Mary, and kicked higher in her dancing. Here she dressed 
up in Italian costume to show her curly red hair, and took her 
sharp trot round the gardens in the morning, that she might 
safely walk in public with “a certain grandity.” Here she 
kept Christmas on a profit of £8,000, being the difference 
between £10,000 received and £2,000 bestowed. Here, too, 
she was seen “ dancing the Spanish Panic to a whistle and 


taboureur, none being with her but my Lady Warwick,” | 


though it was elsewhere that Dr. Tye told her that ** her ears 
were out of tune.” 

James I. began his reign with a general mobilization at 
Hampton Court of compuleory knights and administered 
three hundred accolades the first day. There he disputed with 





SS 
~ a, 


reporter, Harrington, says : ** the Dane hath strangely Wrought 
on our good English nobles; for those whom I could Never 
get to taste good English liquor, now follow the fashion and 
wallow in beastly delights. The ladies abandon their sobriety 
and are seen to roll about in intoxication.” James was a bad 
host. Ile never washed his hands, and sometimes at Supper 
* down went tables and trestles before one bit was touched.” 
and ** There was no small loss that night of chains and jewel 
and many great ladies were made shorter by their skirts” 
Charles I., who ends Mr. Law’s lively chronicle, knew Hampton 
Court chiefly as the scene of the curtain lectures from pj 
queen, Henrietta Maria. 

The history of Hampton Court is largely a pageant 
decorative idleness, and one can perceive little influence » 
the building on those who inhabited it. This is strange jp , 
alace whose every stone Mr. Law has made speak, and, ij 
we are to believe his ghost stories, sometimes even shriek, 


FIVE BOOKS ON AFRICA, 


Through Nigeria to Lake Tchad. By F. W. H. Migeod, F.R.Gs 
Illustrated. (Heath Cranton. 30s.) 


Across the Sahara by Motor-Car. By G. M. Haardt » 
L. Audouin-Dubreuil. Illustrated. (Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Andrew Young of Shensi. By J.C. Keyte. (Carey Press, ( 
A Woman Alone in Kenya, Uganda, and the Belgian Congo 
By Etta Close. (Constable. 3s. 6d.) 


Big Game and Pygmies: Experiences of a Naturalist ip 
Central African Forests in Quest of the Okapi. } 
Cuthbert Christy. Illustrated. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Arrica has been changed more in the last forty years thay 
in a thousand before that. One phase of the transformatioi 


: , , he hicl ircle of E | is only now accomplishing itself, and the volume in whic! 
Europe raised this nation to the highest circle of European | ypyq_ Jfaardt and Audouin-Dubreuil recount their amazing 


journey from Tougourt to Timbuctoo (Mr. Unwin has don 
well to publish this translation of it) makes it seem that th 
Sahara will no longer be a barrier infinitely more dividing 
than any sea. The strategic and economic importance « 
thus linking up French West Africa with the Mediterranea 
seaboard is brought out by some of their observations 
but after all the main fact to note is that, having cross: 
the Sahara by caterpillar car, they altered their programm 
which was to be convoyed from Timbuctoo by rail an 
steamer, and went back as they had come—obviously wit 
less difficulty. 

Another volume, strictly speaking out of place in this lis 


| —for Young of Shensi did his main work in China, of whic! 


chiefly the book treats—has interest for African student 
as recalling the atmosphere of life on the Congo in 18% 
when the Congo Free State and King Leopold were jus 
beginning to waken suspicion in the minds of candid an 
courageous observers such as Young was from the firs 
Mr. Migeod’s bulky volume again emphasizes this fact 

change in a short time. Fifty-four ladies went to the Wes 
Coast on the steamer which took him out in November. 192! 
some merely on visits of friendship; yet he as a_ retire 
civil servant could remember stations where three grave 


| were always kept ready dug and the funeral was a weeki 


institution. More than that, when he came back as 4 


| traveller, passing “ Through Nigeria to Lake Tchad,” bh 


found in the northern territory that he must trave 
under protection, not of the Government, but of the loca 
Emir. Obviously Mr. Migeod is not in sympathy wit 


| the plan of ruling Africa according to African ideas. Bu 


he does not discuss this: indeed, he discusses nothing 
He is of the democratic school which holds that every fact 
is as good as any other fact and is entitled to be present 
in the order of its occurrence. Literary arrangement 1s ‘ 
tampering with this natural equality and so he eschews it 


| The result is a dreadfully unreadable book, which, howeve! 


the Puritans, inspired by the divine spirit, but, says Sir John | 


Ilarrington, * the spirit was rather foul-mouthed.” Shakes- 
peare was probably present to evince no surprise at the 
behaviour of King Christian of Denmark, and that excellent 


does make the fascinating suggestion that some of the peoples 
in the Tchad area who built cities and had a semi-Oriente 
culture were Arabs who, refusing to accept Mohammedanism 


fo) 


were pushed out into Africa. Two detailed observations 
are worth note. The French are causing French to be taught 
in all the schools wherever they govern; the British ar 
not making this rule in the protectorates, Also, both the 
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eo” 
French and the Germans made it a rule that vegetables 


must be grown in every post: they think health re- 
quires it, which is true. Under British usage the man 
in charge may’ do this or not as he chooses—at his own 


expense . 

Mr. Migeod travelled up the line of the Benue, on which 
there is now a service of steamers as regular as the water 
permits : he notes that a thousand-ton steamer was foundered 
at one point waiting some months for the season of flood. 
Mr. Cuthbert Christy shot his first elephant there in 1899 
and it was then “ the mysterious and little-known Benue.” 
Africa is * little known ” 
must On that first 
elephant hunt vf his he was accompanied by native hunters 
whose weapons were old flintlock guns firing a ramrod tipped 
with a heavy poisoned arrow. Since then, 
his expeditions, he has worked with pygmy trackers, and the 
elephant even was superseded by a more distinguished quarry, 
the okapi. He had the of an 
elephant with the right barrel and missing an okapi—which 
the shot disturbed—with the left. If there is any better 
book on big game shooting than this of Mr. Christy’s we 
have never seen it ; and, of course, its main interest depends 
on the fact that he has learnt enough to persuade the forest 
haunting pygmy peoples to work with him. Plainly without 
them to look for okapi would be useless; and he tells how 
twice after days of tracking the two little men (they work 
in couples, supporting each other like setters) brought him 
within a few yards of the animal, pointed silently—and 
he could not see, till the beast saw first and slipped away 
so amazing was the protection of that striped hide in the 
forest setting. Mr. Christy shot to get food, to get ivory, 
and to get museum specimens ; and his claim is that few 
have let few wounded. He 
in observer rather than a slayer of wild life in its rarest and 


Mr. Christy’s standard of what in 
be as exacting as any living man’s. 


has experience bagging 


so beasts go away has been 
least approachable forms. 

Finally, there is the Woman Alone. Hardly anything is 
rarer than a good travel book and Miss Close has written 
one. She has the first requisite, the gift of experiencing : 


and the second, which is that of communicating expericnce. 


There is no illustration to her book (thanks, seemingly, to 
the Belgian doctor who annexed his patient’s camera, not 


supposing she would have any use for it in the world to which 
he thought her bound); but after reading her, one’s eyes are 
full of pictures, probably because she has no set 
of description, started out for Kenya, went up from 
Mombasa to Nairobi and stayed on a coffee farm about 
Fifty pages or so give a vivid idea of 
But then her chance to get 
rth into the game country, there are no settlers 
ind the wild beasts have it all their own way.” A Dutchman 
be hired ** wagon, oxen and himself 
compiete to take her on trek through it. Night after 
night lions were on the prowl round the camp, which was 
fended by lamplight, barking dogs, 
barrelled shot gun, entrusted to Miss Close in her tent. 


passages 
She 


miles out. 


thirteen 


+} 


life in this region. she saw 


* where 


was reported who could 


one rifle, and one single- 


The 


native boys had no defence value. An even worse danger 
ras rhinoceros, apt to charge anything that blocked the 
iy to water. Miss Close actually saw only one lion and 
saw no rhino, except a baby that was being brought up on 


he saw buffalo (a dangerous sight too), giraffes, antelopes 


hman’s farm. But she saw zebra in flight from lions : 


of ali kinds, rare monkeys, rare birds, strange flowers ; and 
she lived every minute of it. Her Dutchman was amazing 
is a guide, able to make wagon and oxen do the impossible :; 


but very defective as a game provider, being a bad shot— 
. 


and Miss Close wondered about the chances if shooting were 
hecessary for defensive purposes. Evidently, however, the 
man was entirely courageous, in a phlegmatic way ; and by 


mplication without any direct discussion we are made to 


in the chief of 


understand this prosaic frontiersman, so perfectly a pioneer, | 


vet so little of a hunter. What a country though! The 
lief fact of life seemed to be lions. One man whom } 
Miss Close met had killed thirty-six in three years. 
There are amazing stories, but the following is the most 
charming. Her Dutchman once at night heard disturbance 

the oxen. His assistant, crawling out with a rifle, 


saw a large lion sitting up on his hindquarters like a poodle 
od striking right and left with his paws in play, trying to 
cat plight. 


} lery 


h flies in the glare of the la 


MR. ST. JOHN ERVINE 
THEATRE. 
The Organised Theatre. By St. John 


and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


ON THE 


Ervine. (George Allen 
Mr. St. Joun Ervine, like most people of perception who 
| know the industrial parts of this island, is a sociologist and 
the theatre he has 
expressed himself forcibly in both capacities. When I say 
he is a pessimist I do not mean that he is a true pessimist 

that kind of ape ” 
and who is thus full of a gentle, happy wonder when he 
Mr. St. John what 
might call an optimist-pessimist, one who believes the human 


a pessimist, and in his new book on 


| one who believes man is “a nauseous 


does anything creditable. Ervine is we 
race to be splendid, and is therefore infinitely grieved, worried 
and indignant to observe it behaving in an anything but 
splendid manner. It is reading the book to 
keep in mind this perpetual surprise of his, for it explains 
Only with the child 
Besides 
this theory of the ultimate excellence of mankind, one ot!er 
assumption Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
and it is the very natural one that the state of its theatre 
is the best possible criterion of the condition of a civilization. 


necessary in 


his extreme and often tiresome ferocity. 
he believes hopeful does the teacher get so vexed. 


underlies argument, 


Now, though many of us would not agree to this proposition, 
it is at least a defensible one and it seems a pity that Mr. 
H{e should have met the 
obvious point that the theatre may be declining in England 
because the national spirit is expressing itself in other yet 
similar ways. But perhaps this lack of thought is not really 
accidental ; indeed, it sometimes seems a typical part of the 
present book. Certainly to 
technicalities and to the theory of aesthetics he shows this 


Ervine has merely assumed it. 


here when he comes down 


same lack of reflection. He is discussing, for example, 
realistic or representational acting and presentational or 
formal acting, quoting Dr. Johnson as having contemp- 


tuously described an actor as a fellow who claps a hump on 


his back and calls himself Richard IIL. :— 


‘IT take it that an actor wi plays Richard, whether he calls 
himself a Presentational or a Representational act . ig to 
make an audience believe that he is Richard. If he is not trying 
to do this, why does he take the trouble to act at all Wi y use 
any other than his own name in any play in which he takes a part 
Why, in fact, have a play ? Why not simply walk to t 
stage and say: ‘I am Mr. Snooks, the celebrated actor nd | 
hereby acknowledge that vou are the audience. Iw now proceed 
to charm and move you by the brilliance of my per 
Mr. St. John Ervine surely makes the common mistake of 
supposing that there are no degrees in belief. The truth is, 
as Dr. Johnson himself put it, 

“that the spectators ire always tl , ‘ ‘ li it he 
asked how the drama moves t be not lited, t) insW 
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that it is credited with all the credit due to a drama, but ‘ if the 
spectator can be once persuaded that his old acquaintances are 
Alexander and Caesar, that a room illuminated with candles is 
the plain of Pharsalia, or the bank of the Granicus, he is in a state 
of clevation above the reach of reason.’ ” 

However, if Mr. St. John Ervine is in this book sometimes 
chary of using his brain and his imagination to think out 
his points thoroughly, he has several execedingly sensible 
things to say on practical affairs. As a sociologist he asserts 
that we shall never have good drama in England until we 
have good audiences and that until audiences are educated 
all the efforts of the faithful towards a new and _ better 
theatre are vain. Here he is undoubtedly right. The 
theatrie art, like that of architecture, depends in a special 
degree upon the public. Here the artist cannot be self- 
sullicient, TARN. 


THE EARLY TORIES. 


A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. By Keith Feiling. 

(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 18s. net.) 
True Honour School of Modern History at Oxford was at 
one time wont to be charged with producing, not historians, 
but journalists. There would seem to be some kind of half- 
truth in this obsolete gibe ; for though Mr. Feiling is beyond 
all doubt an historian of no mean capacity, his style, in its 
less pedestrian moods, is deformed by the trite phrases and 
the meaningless antitheses which we have Icarned to expect 
from current journalism. Thus ‘ Suckling’s sophisticated 
wit voiced only the secondary Stage of Royalism ~ ; Notting- 
ham’s volubility “ did not react to common opinion.” We 
read of “ psychological moments,” “ tireless industry,” 
* keener angles,’ “* Jingo elections,” “ acid tests,” ‘ back- 
woodsmen ”” and “ extinet veleanoes.” Hialifax, ‘ had he 
lived, might have found a new wagen whereto he might 
hitch his brilliant star.” And, on the cecasion of the protest 
of the Seven Rishops, “ by midnight hawkers were selling 
copies of the Petition to London's drowsy and indignant 
householders.” A fair specimen of Mr. Feiling’s Corinthian 
style is the following sentence on the close of the Elizabethan 
age :— 

“ But the Faerie Queen, if the epitome of this Saturnian age, 
had been also its epitaph, and Shakespeare's plays are full of 
Falklands, shrilly ingeminating ‘ peace, peace’ and striving with 
a heavy heart to master all things in heaven and earth.” 





Yortunately the bulk of the beok is not like this, although 
the narrative is always overcharged with allusions. We may 
indeed take exception to its title, since to begin the history 
of the Tory Party in 1640 is rather teo like the precedent 
set by Mr. Tristram Shandy in his autobiography. As we 
shall see, Mr. Feiling dces not take it seriously till 1660, and 
it may reasonably be argued that, if the name be applied 
strictly, that is still twenty years too soon. But the book 
is a very careful study of the elements from which the Tory 
Party was drawn: Cavaliers and Puritans, Squires and 
Parsons, Royalists and Old Whigs: followed by a clear though 
complicated account of the gradual shifiing and settlement 
of opinion to meet the successive necessities of the Great 
Rebellion, the Restoration, the Exclusion Bill, the Revolution 
and the War of the Spanish Succession. From 1660 onwards 
it is based on original authorities, and checked, as oppor- 
tunity offered, by unprinted material. There is no parade 
of research, but the results of it are apparent on every page, 
and the reader, whatever his opinions, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the author's command of his material and 
impartiality in the use of it. The book is full 0° * characters,” 
and the figures of Clarendon, Danby, Harley and St. John, 
the successive embodiments of Toryism, stand out with 
convincing clearness. Minor figures like Seymour, Notting- 
ham and Rochester have a similar solidity. The essential 
characteristics of Toryism, the effort to make the best of 
existing conditions, and the dislike of a clean break with 
the past are the key to this intricate and often unedifying 
story. Mr. Feiling is no hero-worshipper, nor docs he feel 
the contempt of Macaulay for such characters as Shrewsbury, 
Godolphin, Marlborough and Sunderland :— 

“Their notion of party” (says he) ‘was to use both or either 


of the factions to keep themselves well above water and to further 
the royal service.” 


There are few better pages in the book than that which relates 


~ oe. 
the “magnificent patriotism and industry” which these 
men could show on ceeasion. Mr. Feiling would certainly 
not call Harley “a solemn trifler” or St. John “ a brilligns 
knave,” though he is well aware of the failings of both of them, 
Harley, all allowances made, has the authentic figure 9 
a leader, the representative and interpreter of the great silen 
centre party. Even St. John is redeemed, in Mr. Feiling’s 
eyes, by his subsequent contributions to the political theory 
of his party. But the story is one of change and adaptation 
of principles, and Macaulay’s reproach that the Tories 
“ straggle in the rear of the great march” is admitted jy 
fact and turned into the principal glory of the Tory Party, 


FICTION. 
—<—————— 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S 


The Philosopher’s Stone. 
7s. Gd.) 


STONE. 


By J. Anker Larsen. (Cyldendal, 


RELIGION has given a theme to many great novels, The 
Brothers Karamazov among them. Generally speaking, the 
more definite and dogmatic it itself the better its 
effect on the book ; it provides a conflict and a touchston: 
of character. John Inglesant would be a shadow but for 
his lifelong dalliance with the Roman Catholic Church. Ip 
The Cloister and the Hearth the relations of Margaret and 
Gerard owe their poignancy to * the vile heresy in the bosom 
of the Church ” (as Reade called it) that separated the lovers. 
And ultimately it is only by comparing their attitudes to 
religion that we can have a clear idea of the differences 
between Alyosha, Dmitri and Ivan Karamazov. Her 
indeed the issue is not so plain. But the effective 
passages in the book are those which show a character con- 
fronted with the necessity of believing or disbelieving som 
simple tenct of the Christian faith. Alyosha had to face th 
question * Did Father Zossima’s body suffer corruption ?” 
and again, “* Was Ivan’s story of the Grand Inquisitor a 
true estimate of the effect of the Roman Catholic Chureh 
upon Christianity—that * improvement’ of Christ's work ?” 
We remember the agony Alyosha endured trying to resolv 
these questions. But the effort to solve them—and_ her 
is the point—did not make him any less himself; it inten- 
sified him, made the core of his being glow. And _ for all 
the characters, the practice and discussion of religion is a 
invitation and temptation to come out in their true colours 
and show us what they are. 

In The Philosophers Stone the effect is different because 
the nature of the religion is different. It is mystical, Orienta! 
occult. Its goal is a happiness to be attained by the sup- 
pression of personality—a suppression Mr. Larsen’s characters 
achieve only too well. It is odd that mystical experience, 
so wonderful and unforgettable when it is conveyed, as it 
may be, by a work of art, should nearly always prove dis- 
appointing if not actually nauseating when it is described. 
At first, when Mr. Larsen is ascribing mystical emotions 
to the unfolding consciousness of a child, we are delighted 
Little Jens’ discovery of Heaven and Hell in Kristen’s pipe 
his belief in the healing properties of the elder tree, aré 
exquisitely imaginative and exquisitely appropriate. Th 
book, we feel, is to be an exposition of Wordsworth’s philo- 
sophy ; this is the vision and the gleam and we are to watel 
it fade into the light of common day. But none of th 
characters is prepared to relinquish it. They will not accept 
disillusion and the imaginative sterility of maturity : the 
mystical feelings of youth must be recaptured and prolonged 
by every thought-narecotic at their command. Accordingly 
they attend séances, practise Indian thought-discipline, 
rise to the astral plane, float through stone walls, read the 
future, suffer agonies of nervous apprehension, see theit 
bad thoughts taking visible form before them, are arrested 
for talking in the streets to projections of their own imagina- 
tion. To convey these unfamiliar states of consciousness 
ordinary words like “ awake” and “open” are given an 
esoteric meaning; charlatanry infects even the language 
of the initiates. 

As a substratum to these vapourings Mr. Larsen has described, 
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often with humour and fine observation, the Danish peasantry : 
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BUY 


DUNLOP 


TYRES 


because 
they are the best tyres made. They last 
longer, and are safer than any other 
tyres. They are cheaper to use because 
they give longer mileage at lower cost- 
per-mile, Their original cost is no | 
higher than that of ordinary tyres—and | 








last but not least, they are made ina | 


British Factory by ‘skilled British work- 
men, and so help to keep employment 
in this country. 


When you buy a Foreign Tyre you deprive 





a fellow countrvman of a day's work—a 
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Cider in Summer 


T Picnics, Tennis Parties, Dinner Parties and 
Summer Dances, Cider is the perfect summer 
drink—tefreshing, invigorating and_ thirst- 

quenching. Bulmer’s is recognised as the appro- 
priate Cider for all occasions by those who know 
and want the best. It is evolved from the pro- 
ducts of the best orchards by the elaborate cham- 
pagne process, and also, owing to its low acidity, 
doctors recommend Bulmer’s Champagne Cider to 
gouty or rheumatic patients. 


Sold in all Restaurants at Wembley. 
A BULMER RECIPE FOR CIDER CUP. 


1 large bottle of Bulmer’s Champagne Cider, broken 
ice, fresh fruit, pineapple, 
of lemon, dash of Maraschino, Soda water optional. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 
London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co, Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 
Provincial Age 


orange, bananas, slice 
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but even these solid forms are liable to be caught in the 
spiritualist vortex, made transparent when living, upright 
and opaque when dead, advanced into the future or put 
back into the past. It seems a little unimportant thing 
merely to have a recognizable character when such sensational 
vents and outlets and transformations are ready to hand ; 
and accordingly Mr. Larsen’s characters are seldom recog- 
nizable, even to themselves. The way in which Holger 
Enke’s murder of Hansine is worked out is typical of what 
is best and worst in the book. Holger: cannot bear to see 
anyone hurt or bullied. Accordingly, when the miller’s 
man seduces his darling Hansine, he is thrown into such a 
mental tumult that, in-the natural absence of the criminal, 
he ravishes Hansine, murders her, and then tries to make 
away with himself. Here is a solid terrible crime: it strikes 
into the middle of the hero’s innocent childhood with devas- 
tating effect. Something must be done to show what place 
such a sin has in the order of the universe, upon which so 
much has already been written. The deed must be morally 


ae 
England showed deep distaste for New England Puritanism 
here carries the story to the Declaration of Independeng,’ 
and on the whole takes the American or pro-British Position, 
His hatred of Puritanism, like most revolts from older views 
goes too far; to talk of “the pessimistic passivity” ,; 
Calvinism is unfair to the seventeenth century Reformation . 
but he is on strong ground in dealing with the inconsisteneje, 
and intolerant self-satisfaction of some eighteenth century 
New Englanders. He rightly stresses the economic bag. 
ground of a frontier society, and its inevitable conflict with 
established order ; he shows the Revolution to have been two 
not one—deposing (in the northern colonies) a native aristo, 
cracy as well as severing the imperial connexion. He brings 
out clearly that the colonial legislatures were from an early 
date encroaching on the executive, exercising power and 
refusing responsibility, and leads one to the deduction tha 
the American constitution, by making the executive directly 
dependent upon and responsible to the people, attempted 
to stop this movement. He does not claim wisdom fo, 
British statesmanship in colonial matters ; as he well says, 
nothing could be more foolish than to make claims year afte; 
year in the certainty that they would be rejected, and with 


of 





assimilated. So long as it is discussed in earthly words in 
the mouths of earthly people, all goes well. The horror | 
comes home to us because it is bound by conditions of | 
mortality. But directly we get a fourth-dimensional peep | 
at it the horror begins to fade. Released for good conduct | 
after years of imprisonment Holger himself provides a solution 
—a solution which has much to recommend it but which 
secretly offends us and makes nonsense of the notion of 
responsibility, that notion on which the whole significance 
of the crime rests :— 


** But now if I tell you I don’t feel the hairs of my head as mine 
but only that they're there, and don’t feel that my cyes see, but 
only that there is a seeing ; or that my ears hear, only that there 
is a hearing; and that 1 don’t feel my breath as mine, only that 
it’s drawn; or that my feet walk and my hands do their work, 
only that these things happen; then who am I, who did those 
conflicting things, who loved and killed, who hated and forgave, 
who neither love nor hate any more ? Who am neither attracted 
nor repelled, who know nothing of will or aim ?” 

*“Do you mean by that that you don’t exist ? 

“You may say so.” 


»” 


The metaphysical discussion continues ; but for all intents 
and purposes the crime is explained away because the criminal 
is no longer the man who did the crime; he is scarcely 
a man at all. It is this fundamental scepticism as to the 
continuity of personality that sucks the life out of the problems 
in The Philosopher's Stone, and makes it unconvincing and 
impalpable, a turbulent confluence of fluidities. 

L. P. Harrvey. 


OTHER NOVELS.——New Friends in Old Chester. By 
Margaret Deland. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—Lovers of Mrs. 
Deland’s graceful and attractive writing will hardly need a 
finger-post to her new volume. It contains three stories 
long enough for the development of character, and yet not so 
long that the reader wearies of their contents. The splendid 
lie of “the Eliots’ Katy ” will bring a lump to the throat 
of every mother, as, indeed, will the whole of the story 
entitled ‘An Old Chester Secret.” Altogether a most 
delight ful and accomplished collection.——Wives. By Katha- 
rine Tynan. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. 
Tynan has apparently set herself to depict fourteen wives 
who are able to make themselves either invaluable or unbear- 
able. Those of the studies which contain an Irish flavour 
are, as is usual with Mrs. Tynan, the most attractive —— 
Knight-at-Arms. By H. C. Bailey. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—On the whole, Mr. H. C. Bailey gives his readers more 
entertainment when he is writing detective stories than 
when he plunges into the fifteenth century. The adventures 
of Silvain de St. Lo are, however, most of them exciting, 
although they resemble cach other rather too closely ; but 
as it is necessary for the hero to be victorious in every 
encounter, it is difficult for the author to provide a variety 
of theme. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

REVOLUTIONARY NEW ENGLAND, 1691-1776. By James 
Truslow Adams. (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, $5.00.) 

If Anglo-American friendship depended on historians’ 
views of events more than a century old, it would be well 
assured. In the United States the last thirty years have 
seen the American Revolution reconsidered, Bancroft’s 
conclusions thrown into the waste-paper basket, the British 
case (though not necessarily Pritish methods) justified and re- 
stated. In England historians have been more conservative 
and take the American side, influenced by the feeling that 
the stupidity of the British Government condemned its ideas 
as weil as its practice. Mr. Adams, whose “ounding of New | 





; of England.” 


no intention of forcing their acceptance. But he dislikes tie 
origin of American Democracy—that unstable town-meeting 
so often and so ignorantly praised. The background oj 
English polities is the representative idea ; thatof New England 
was direct Democracy, which stimulated the idea of self. 
help and at the worst of lynch law. Mr. Adams is worth 
reading, and not only because he attacks a good many colonial 
reputations. P 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 12s.) 
This fine specimen of Scottish scholarship, which appear 
in the International Critical Commentary, and is appropriately 
dedicated to the memory of A. B. Bruce, A. B. Davidson 
and Mareus Dods, is worthy of the author's reputation, 
Krom the first the treatise known as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has presented the later Church with problems which remain, 
and (Dr. Moffatt believes) are likely to remain, unsolved :— 
“TIT am more convinced than ever that the criticism of this 
writing cannot hope to make any positive advance except from 
two nogative conclusions. One is that the identity of the author 
and of his readers must be left in the mist where they already 
lay at the beginning of the second century when the guesswork, 
which is honoured as ‘tradition,’ began. The other is that the 
situation which called forth this remarkable piece of primitive 
Christian thought had nothing to do with any movement in con- 
temporary Judaism. The writer knew no Hebrow, and his readers 
were in no sense Hebrews.” 


By James Moffatt, D.D, 


These are the axioms from which Dr. Moffatt starts, and which 
are worked out in his Introduction. The religious value of 
these prolegomena is as great as the critical. The adaptation 
of the epistle to the purposes of later dogmatic theology 
has been a disaster. While the author turned the literal 
into the figurative, his interpreters have turned the figurative 
into the literal. Hence much confusion of thought. The 
examination of the conceptions of sacrifice and priesthood 
deserve careful study. The key to the famous passage 
xiii. 10 is that the “ altar’ and the ‘** tabernacle ”? mentioned 
belong to the same figurative order. ‘‘ The writer has a 
mystical, or idealistic, bent to which the sacramental idea is 
foreign. He never ailudes to the Eucharist ; the one sacra- 
ment he notices is baptism. A ritual meal, as the means of 
strengthening communion with God through Christ, does not 
appeal to him in the slightest degree.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF LORD PALMERSTON. By B. K. 
Martin. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) . 

“It is a well-known fact,’ wrote Lord Clarendon, “ that 
the Times forms or guides or reflects . the public opinion 
Knowing the standards of Delane and 
Reeve one might judge that public opinion in the ‘fifties 
should have been fairly trustworthy, but one of Mr. 
Martin’s purpos¢s in this book is to show that it was ill- 
informed and unreasonable, and was the principal factor ia 
leading the nation to drift into a war which John Bright spoke 
of as being on behalf of a country which had refused our 
mediation, against a country which had accepted our terms. 
Mr. Martin has made a serious study of European history from 
18146 to 1854, of the interaction between governments and 
public opinion, and of Lord Palmerston. No one in the book 
is quite a hero to him, and he makes his readers share a rather 
malicious pleasure in the quotation of the most wreng-headed 
or fatuous sayings of his great men. ‘This makes his 
sympathy with Palmerston more marked, though it is no 
declared admiration. Palmerston would keep his colleagues 
on tenterhooks by an appearance of rashness, and of taking 
sporting risks, but he was generally better informed than he 
let them know. Thus he got a reputation for biuff honesty 
that was far more attractive than a name for caution. 
Finally, he managed not too innocently to identify himself 
with the war-like spirit of the nation, which he certainly 
had done nothing to check. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


{By Our Crry Eprror.] 
(CONFERENCE HOPES: THE RUSSIAN 
TREATY. 

[To the Editor of the SpectaTor.] 

Srr.—The main features of the past week as affecting 
the City have been of a divergent characier. Inasmuch 
ys the Stock Exchange usually takes short views, there 
has been no disposition to concentrate very much upon 
the Irish situation, which has been regarded rather 
is something which can be pigeon-holed until the re- 
issembling of Parliament, although, of course, the 
unpleasant possibilities in that direction are not alto- 
gether ignored. The main factor, therefore, operating 
during the week has been the continuance of hopes 
with regard to the outcome of the European Confer- 
ence, and inasmuch as there have been indications that 
even the thorny problem of the Ruhr evacuation may 
be solved, hopefulness has been the prevailing note, 
and securities have been firm in almost every department. 
This, of course, is exactly in accordance with the con- 
ditions which had always been expected would, at 
the outset, accompany any passing of the Reparation 
crisis; and assuming that the crisis is really solved and 
that the financial reconstruction of Germany commences, 
it is not until a little later on that there may be a ten- 
dency to shift from high-class investment securities 
into stocks giving a higher yield of interest, in the 
expectation of an increase in international trade involving 
aTise in money rates. 

At the same time, while it may fairly be hoped 
that optimism with regard to the ultimate outcome of 
the Conference will be found to be justified, it would 
seem that, in some respects, there is rather a tendency 
to go ahead somewhat of actual events. Judging from 
some of the cables of the past week, for example, it 





night be supposed that the flotation of the German 
loan for £40,000,600, which is required to carry 
out the recommendations of the Dawes Report, was 
actually imminent. So far from such being the case, 
| should imagine that, even at the present stage, it is 


this loan which is proving to be the most severe 


lest of the various decisions reached by the Con- 
ference. To express the point very simply, I 
might say that supposing the acceptance of 
the Dawes’ Report in no way involved a German 


} 


loan to be offered to the investor, the final published 


decisions of the Conference would then be exposed only | 


to criticisms of a national or political character. With 
a German loan in prospect, however, not only have the 
reasonable requirements of France and other countries 
as regards national security to be satisfied, but the 
potential investor in the new loan has to 
and detinite assurance as to (a) the ability of Germany 
(Continued on page 236.) 
LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
CLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 











fesneeane. and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 
that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 


To to 28 COCKSPUR STIREETD, S.W., which will 
in future be the Head Office; their other address 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 
LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required in the 
year of its work, 
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justified ? 





In recommending 
smokers, seven years 
ago, to try his new 
De Reszke American blend, Mr. Millhoff, 
stated that it was a better Virginian blend 
than any other within his experience. 

Was he justified? ‘To-day, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying “ Yes!" lor the sales of the 
De Reszke American now far exceed those of 
the famous “ De Reszke ” Turkish. 
If you have not experienced the 
delights of the De Reszke American 
—go to your tobacconist and get 
a box to try. 
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Per 49/- Dozen. 
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to carry out the loan contract, (b) the readiness of Germany 
to carry out the contract, (c) the safeguards against any 
shortcomings in this respect on the part of Germany, 
and (d) (which is, perhaps, most important of all) 
the political arrangements, which should contain nothing 
raleulated to produce a situation whereby the claims 
of the new bondholders of Germany might be set aside 
for those connected with Reparations or any other political 
matter. Still, while it is true that the test applied 
by such considerations is a severe one, it may yet 
prove to be the salvation of the situation, inasmuch 
as it places in the forefront an examination of the 
economic aspects of the whole question, and also the 
supreme necessity for international amity and good will, 
if the security on which the proposed German Loan is 
based is to be of real value. 

I have left myself no space to deal with another and 
very different matter which has exercised the City during 
the past week, namely, the extraordinary treaty which 
has been concluded—it might almost be said behind 
the back of the country—with the Soviet Government. 
I shall deal more fully with this matter at a future date, 
but there is one aspect to which I would now direct 
attention. There is already talk in the City as to whether 
some formal meeting should be held to protest against 
a Government treaty which proposes to obtain from the 
Sovict Government certain arrangements with regard 
to pre-War Russian debts held by British nationals, 
when the claims of French nationals in the matter of 
Russia’s pre-War obligations are infinitely greater than 
those of our own. Even, however, as regards British 
holders of Russian pre-War obligations, there is much 
in the Treaty which would seem to prejudice their 
position, and I am already receiving letters from readers 
of the Spectator asking me to throw some light upon the 
position of these unfortunate holders. It is a difficult 
thing to do until the political outlook is clearer, and I 
am afraid it will be found that the Russian Treaty has 
hindered rather than helped matters.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

City, August 13th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Tn considering the further improvement which has taken 
place in sterling as reflected in American currency during 
the last few weeks, it is rather important to note the 
nature of the influences which may have operated. If it 
were a case of some great change in the general trend of 
trade, the recovery would not only be wholly welcome, 
but it might be regarded as stable and enduring. As a 
matter of fact, however, many of the influences which 
have operated must be regarded as of a transient charac- 
ter, while some of them are even of a nature to make it 
necessary that the rise in the exchange on London should 
be regarded with a certain amount of distrust. 

* * 

One reason for the advance may be said to be the 
enormous influx of American tourists to Europe this 
year in connexion with the Wembley Exhibition. When 
there is borne in mind, first of all, the initial amount paid 
in passage money—in so far as the transit is in English 
ships—and second, the huge disbursements made while 
in this country, it will readily be seen that the total runs, 
not into thousands, but almost into millions. Another 
reason for the rise in the exchange is to be found in the 
expectations of an early settlement of the Reparation 
crisis. This has occasioned hopes in the United States 
of a better state of things for Europe, and, consequently, 
there has been a good deal of American buying of Euro- 
pean currencies. Finally, a further impetus to purchases 


taneously with a rise in money rates in the London 
Market, the value of money in the States has been falling. 
Even during the past week, there has been a further 
reduction to 3 per cent. in the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate, and that fact has accentuated the tendency for 
America to buy English bills and even short-dated English 
securities. 






* * * * 
‘hese, however, it will be seen, are considerations which, 
These, | r, it will k n, ar lerations which 





of sterling has been supplied by the fact that simul- | pyr: Nationan GALLERY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


———e 
the causes operating are of a somewhat special and tempor 
ary character. If the wide margin between interes 
rates in America and this country should continue, jt ; 
quite possible that a great deal of American money py 
come here, and that, as a consequence, sterling may i 
further. It will, however, be rather a case of what i 
known in the City as “ bad” money. In other won, 
America will have a pull upon us in the sense of bejy, 
able at any time to correct the exchange position by with. 
drawing balances here. In fact, if American bankers gay 
anything in the situation indicating a probability of y, 
favourable economic conditions here later on, the, 
would probably be a rush to withdraw balances befy,, 
the exchange became too unfavourable. These are Points 
which must, at all events, be taken into consideration jy 
noting the present improvement in sterling. A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDOoY 


— >. 
PLAYS. 
Garrick. —The Puppet-Players .. ee ee oo Of 
(The Italian marionettes give pleasant travesties of English concert 
parties, policewomen, Victorian comic opera and Salome, 
as well as old favourites like Bil-Bal-Boul and the Three 
Prisoners.} 
Tiger-Cats ee we ee ee ee oo OM 
{Miss Edith Evans rides t.iumphantly waves of temperamental 
nonsense. } 
Griobr.—Our Betters 8.1) 


{Mr. Somerset Maugham’'s trim but fiery exposure of the ‘* cosmo- 
politan "’ society woman, aided by the competent interpretation 
of Miss Constance Collicr and Miss Margaret Bannerman.| 

PaLttaApium.—The Whirl of the World .. o. 2.15—8.15 
| Not really a revue, but better: the apotheosis of all that is best 
in the music-halls, and the finished and very British humour 
of Billy Merson and Nellie Wallace.) 
KinGcsway.— Yoicks ‘ ne ‘is os a Ce 

[Something of the cabaret atmosphere without its depressing 

naughtiness; a bright entertainment.) 


FILMS. 


At Tue Kineo’s Picture PLAYHOUSE, CHELSEA (August 18th 
to 20th, continuous).—The Street. 

{The impressionistic film which was shown so successfully at the Embase 
Cinema earlier this year: interesting conventionalized acting of « 
modern Everyman-Pierrot by Eugen Klopfer: original lighting a 
staging.) 

At THE SCALA THEATRE, TOTTENHAM CourRT ROAD (August 
18th and thereafter). Violettes Impériales. 

{A film of the Second Empire produced by Mme. Raguel Meller, who ak 
acts the principal part.) 

AT THE Strout CineMA, Kincsway (August 18th to 20th, 
continuous).— Daddies. 

{Mae Marsh as heroine in the Belasco play about bachelors and babies, tran 
ferred to the sereen, One of the short Cannibals of the Southern § 
series is also in the programme.] 

MUSIC, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS at Queen's Hall. 

The New Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood 

Nightly at 8.0. 
August 16th.—Popular Night. 

{Elgar's debatable arrangement of the Bach Fantasia and Fugue in C mint 
which at least shows that, under the whip-lash of modern orchestrati 
a fugue can be as physically exciting as a horse-race ; Strauss’s Ti 
Eulenspiegel and Liszt’s First Piano Concerto.) 

August 18th.—-Wagner Night. 

: (The Promenades have the dual function of being a National Gallery 
European music and a Summer Exhibition for contemporary Britis 
composers. The policy this year is to revive recent British works rat! 
than give first performances, Mr. H. Greenbaum’s Sea L’oem is tl 
come to judgment ¢ n, but at the end of a heavy Wagner programa 
its complex orchestration will not have the attention it merits.) 

August 19th.—Classical Night. 

| Tuesday, once a “ Popular Night,” is proving still more popular in its presen! 
form. There is a notable programme: Mozart's great Symphor 
E fat, Haydn's in D, Bach's Piano Concerto in F minor, and Hcethovens 
Leonora No, 2.] 

August 20th.— Miscellaneous programme. 

{A revival of Beethoven's King Stephen Overture the “ Neu W j 
Sumphony ; and that admirable pianist Miss Harriet Cohen playing 
Bach's Concerto in D minor, his finest for single clavier.] 

August 22nd.— Classical Night. , 

{A delightful Cassation by Mozart, the Fifth Symphony and Bach's amaze 

complicated Concerto in C for Three Pianos and Orchestra 


PICTURES. 








{Too few Englishmen realize that the National Galery is one of the mos 
discriminately selected collections of Old Masters in the world 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m, New Prog.) 
AUGUST 18th, 19th and 20th. ** DADDIES," David Belasco’s stage 











































































success starring Mae Marsh and Harry Myers; ‘** THE REGENT'S 
PARK MYSTERY,” by Baroness Orczy, &c. AUGUST 2\lst, 22nd 
and 23rd, Madge Bellamy in ‘‘ THE WHITE SIN"; Bryant 
Washburn in ‘* MARRIAGE A LA CARTE," FELIX THE CAT, &c. 
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Y tis offence time and time again, and 
~ several times for being below par. 
being In this mad idea there is a grain of 
with sense. Are you just desiring better 
ttn health or are you deserving it? De- 
ther, serving it because you have found out 
befor: the few plain daily rules and keep them. 
mes The regular gentle correction of the 
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system by the small dash of Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt”* has become in fifty 
years one of the rules of sensible and 
successful living. It ranks with the 
afternoon off for golf, with the open 
bedroom window. It is a part of the 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
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Scie FOR A BUSINESS MAN Authorised Capital ... £10,500,000 
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(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) = ; 000.01 
Ly Capital Paid up £3,000,000) together £6,450,000 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


P. & O. and BI. Tickets Interchangeable, also 

Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 

hy Shipping Union Companies. All sailings subject to 
change with or without notice. 


1, London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
ondon to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London & Marseilles to ( ‘eylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 

(via Panama Canal). 

United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
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South Sea Islands. 
8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 
} Nos 1,23,3, 4 & 5 —For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F lf 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1 Freight or General 


Business, P &O & @ I. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St. London, EC 3, 
BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Streei, London, E C.3 

No 6 —J. B Westray & Co., Ltd. 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 

EC3, or P &O oe (GSret door,— General Paesenger Agent, 


W L James). 14, Cockspur Street, S W 1 
No 7 x non 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O. House (firet 
floor neral Passenger Agent, W. L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 


red TM ” 's W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 
No 8.—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, EC 3, 
\ or P. & O. House, as above 
Paris (AU Routes) —Socrete Francasse P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines 
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Allen & Hanburys Ltd, 








THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 
LOL ON Atlantic use, Mootgate, bk.C.2, & America House, 
Cockspur Street ow ‘ LIVERPOOL, Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
112Colmore Row MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1 SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings. 

















VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY 
says: “I have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ 


excelled.” P 
THEIR MAJES ries” ee THE KING AND 
© 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(THE BALANCE OF £25,000) 
TO LIQUIDATE 7 DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINTENANCE, 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained tor Civil Employment, and many 
hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
anata and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
eputy Chairman: F. H. CLAY TON, hh 
Chairman O's hs Committee: HOWSON F. DE T 
Joint ener os H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY ‘G. “COPE E "AND. 
ques should be made payable to and sent 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP, 








164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











The 


South London Church F und 


is the common purse of the Diocese (population 2 


The A.B.C,. 


of the Fund's requirements : 


GENTS.—£15,000 needed to pay part Salaries of three hundred | 
men and women of God working in the difficult and poorest | 
parishes. 
UILDING.—£10,000 needed for buying Sites, building new | 
Churches, and for Mission Buildings, Parsonage repairs of 
Churches, etc., ete. | 
| 
LERGY.—&5,000 needed for the augmentation of Clergy | 
| Cees 
Address—Rev. Epmunp Sinker, M.A., 
| 


S.P.C.K. House. Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


S 1 


| will provide for a fortrigh*’s holiday in the country for a pos 
slum kiddie. 

| THOUSANDS 

| of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a chang 
| The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 20,0 
| 
{ 
| 











children away this year, but many, many mor* 
ARE WANTING TO GO. 
| Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the ter, 
| sending something to THE EARL OF ARRAN, Roum 4, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, London ? 


PREMIER WHITE WINES 
OF FRANCE. 
Chat. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 “60... 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT pe aa 60/- 
Carriage paid. 
Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 


vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON. 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, | 


| Established in 1800. Scotland. 
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All SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN 


The Chairman of the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
Conference in Annam writes :-— 

“The Conference requested me to write to you and 
express our gratitude to the Bible Society for the splendid 
assistance that they have given in the translation and publica- 
tion of the Scriptures into Annamese, Our Conference 
rejoiced with deep gratitude to God that the New Testament 
finished and that the Old Testament is well under 


js now ‘ : 
You will, I know, appreciate how much it means to 


way. ¥ . . . . 

our Annamese Church to have the Scriptures in their own 

tongue. It was very difficult to expect to build up a rapidly 
g 


erowing Church of Annamese Christians without the Scrip- 
ae in their own tongue, but we helieve that we will see 
intensive and extensive growth on a much larger scale now 
that we have the Scriptures for our people to read.” 





Rev. R. Grierson, M.D., in acknowledging a consignment 
of Testaments for the Sungjin Hospital, Korea, wrote :— 

“In the name of the sick ones who will be cheered by 
the pleasant and melodious measures of the Gospel story, | 
and of the sad who will be comforted, the weak who will be | 
strengthened, the dying who will be taught the way of better 
life, 1 thank you and the great Society which you represent.” 


Rev. A. Brockbank, of the Wesleyan Mission, writes from 
Tumkur, Mysore, India:— 

“In spite of new sorts of prejudice which have been born | 
in recent years, there never was a time when people were | 
more ready to buy Gospels. Even the long-neglected outcastes | 
are taking them. Only a little time ago the writer saw more | 
than two dozen Gospels sold to outeaste folk in one day at a 
religious festival. These outcastes were not allowed to go | 
inside the town, but they were not slow to buy the books 
which tell of Him Who suffered outside the gate. Probably 
it was the first time in the long history of those outcastes 
that they had bought such books.” 

Contributions may be sent to the Secretaries, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C., 4, 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 








RATES. 
Minimum 2) Words (Two Lines) wi oe Four Shillings. 
Lvery Additional 10 Words (One Line) ee Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Headings DISPLAYED 
equivalent to 1 line—2s. 
white space equivalent to a line, charged as 10 words. 
Vouchers sent only to adver- 
rcecd 70 


IN CAPITALS 
Each ruled line, or 


occupying the 
per line. 
(A line averages 10 words.) 


tisers whose announcements ¢€ words. 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged 
to at the of fl 2s. Od. inch. 
at * The Office for inspection 


who order less than 


according space rate per 


Files are availabli Spectator ”’ 


by advertisers TU words, 











Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2}°%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74°; 52 insertions 10°%. 
To ensure i ertion, remittance cover ng cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPATD CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., | 
rr r’ r sy rn ly - 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, | 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


Appointments, &c., Y 


OUNG PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE 


j oa : 
On well-educated Young Lady 


Ser —- 
Send stamped envelope for particulars to the 


acant and @Manted. 











HULL. Vacancy in the 
quick and accurate in ber work,— | 
SECRETARY, 


| Garden, W.C, 2 


UNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
LANGHAM TOWER DAY TRALNING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in EDUCATION and 
MISTRESS of SENIOR METHOD, vacant at the beginning of the Autumn Term 

Candidates should possess a good Honours Degree of a Jritish University, and 
Training College experience is desirable, The post is regarded as one of special 
responsibility, 

Salary aceording to the Burnham Scale, with an addition of £40 per annum, less 
Voluntary abatement of 5 per cent. 

Application forms are obtainable from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later than Monday, September Ist, 1924, together with letter of applica- 
tion, copies of three recent testimonials, and the names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer, 

Education Offices, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, 

August 8th, 1924. 





Coss ware EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMELFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in November, an ASSISTANT MASTER for HISTORY throughout the 
School, English, Physical Training and Games, Music and Junior Form work. 


Seale, £198—£385, 
Forms of application may be obtained by forwarding a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope to the HEAD-MASTER, Camelford Grammar School, N, Cornwall, 


Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
August 8th, 1924, 





JSYCHOLOGICAL NURSING.—Wanted, V.A.D. for special 
nursing home ncar London,—Box 1242, the Spectator, 13 York Stree’, Covent 
-Unique ‘Training 
Residential Hostels recom 


Appointments Department 
CAREERS AS50 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

/ in Secretaria! Method, Six to twelve months 
mended and posts after training secured through 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAI AND SPrUDENILS’ 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





NAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition. 


Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts, Price: Cloth Binding 3s, 6d., 
post free 3s. 10d, Paper Covers 2s, 6d., post free 2s. 9d WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
MENT PUBLISHING CU., LTD., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 














Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





sON’S CARE ER. 


y OUR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Parents and guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the Medical 


Curriculum should write for full particulars to A, E, Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., D.S.0., 
F.R.C.S,, the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Berners Street, London, W. 1, 


The entire Medical Curriculum can be taken at this Medical School, 


THE WINTER SESSION 


begins on 


OCTOBER Ist, 


Entrance Scholurships Examinations begin September 15th, Applications must 


be received not later than September 6th 





Annual value of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds £1,000 
School Secre‘ary: R, A, FOLEY, 
Rivripwe it? F OF ABERDEEN 
ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1924 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13rn, 19 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES o1 
and CLOSES on FRIDAY, MARCH 20th, 1925 Fhe Autumn Diet of the } 
liminary Kxamination will commence on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER Sth, 1924 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, APRIL 2tst, 1925, and 
CLOSES on FRIDAY, JUNE 26th, 192 I Spring Diet the Preliminary 
Examination will commence on FRIDAY, MARCH 6th, 192 

Ihe Degrees in Medicine granted by the | rsity a Bact M 
(M.8.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch. ly \ M.D M 5 
(Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D They ‘ rred only \aminat 
and only on students of the Ur rsity A Diplon in Publie H D.PLHL) 
is conferred after examination on Graduate Med I f v i v 
United Kingdom Th tot 1 cost lor th wi rl I n i hi 4 Ospital 
and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch. 3 approxima j } 
Scholarships, Fellowshiy nd J t t fifty and ¢ 
annual value of £1,180, are Gpen to competi tis b ulty 

A Prospectus of the cla fees, A ! { on appli t Si 
of the University, and f fetal t \ { ( 
published by the Aberdeen University Pr 

Ihe University also grants tl llowi 1» In 1} Db 
Philosophy, In Arts—Doctor of Letters, M Arts, 1 I " 
In Science Doctor of Science, Bachelor of & n Sei ea 4 is 
(including Agriculture and Forestry in Db y¥— Doctor of Di tv (t 
ind Bachelor of Divinity In Law— Doctor ! Honorary), Ba rofl 4 
(LL.B,), and Bachelor of Law (b.L,) In Cor Bach of Comn D 
mas in Agriculture, Forestry, History, and 1 Fine Art ar so 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary of the University 

The University, Aberdeen, dl. J. BUTCHAR Secret ary. 
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MANCHESTER. 


alate ateatadeiulial OF 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


(Mlieal, Dental, Public Health and Pharm: rvceutical Departments open to Men 
an! Women Students), The Winter Session will commence on Thursday, October 
2ni. The Courses given at the U .iversity, the Royal Infirmary and other allied 
Hospitals which contain over 1.000 beds, provide full instruction for the Degree 
ani Diplom: Examinations in Medicine and Denti try, and for the Diplomas in 
Public Health, Psychological M«ticine, Veterinary Sta e Medicine and Pharmacy. 

There are Halls of Residence both for Men and Women Students, 

In addition to two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of £100, 
Special Entrance Scholarships are open to Women Mee ieal Students and there are 
other Entrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical School, 

Full information as to Courses of Study, Fees, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to ths REGISTRAR. 











{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
PEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman : Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, Treasurer: Mr, W. H, Ogston; 
deeretary: Mr, Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss kK. KE. LAWRENCE, 








©Oirls’ Schools and Colleges. 








wt. § STEPHEN’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE. 
Ss Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Thoroughly sound education, Moderate inclusive fees, 





| HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
bracing air from Downs and sea, 





| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing «climate, Good education, 
Hea !-Mis ress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


( YARR AT TS HALL, BANSTEAD, has a _ branch School 
for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic 
:cience, Large grounds with golf, 


H. TGHPT ERE DD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 

Principal— Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls, Tele. : 








“ Watford 616.” 





E N oe ee a OF 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
The School stands in its owa grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus trom the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 





(pues HALL 


—— Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGAL E, M.A., London, 
pieced Miss VIOLET M, visLD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stants in 100 acres of ground, 1! miles from Londoa, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC ——- Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROF ESSORS, 





wh ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
Ss DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.). Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





St: BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY, 


Patrons: THE ARCHBISHOPS, THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL, and eleven other 
Bish 
Patroness: THE DUC HESS OF BEAUFORT. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M,. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, (late Classical Lecturer, West- 
field College, University of London). 

Fees: £70—£73, including Medieal Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) 
and Laundry, A few bur aries of the value of £5 to £20 are given annually, 

A few girls, not daughters of clergymen, are received on higher terms. 

Good grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, and 
Playing Field at Westbury-on-Trym. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships) and for other 
Qualifying Hxaminations. 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars, 





qDENSTEADS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland.—School _ for 

4) Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathematics and Latin. Fxceptional 
advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method). Dairy and poultry farming 
{100 acres). Farm produce provided—cream, butter, eggs, Six qualified Mistresses, 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


— ISs8 HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal— Miss PARKE R, M.A. 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Geutlemen, Special attention to 
Languages. English Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 
Otlicers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


| Page ye HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 





EALING, W. 5. 





| from the BURSAR, 





: ' —, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Boarding and Day School. 

ey) Preparation for University Lxaminations. Moderate fees, Climate 

suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS Spectally 








r ‘Ty’ ka AJ a Y a al ; =, 
K IRKSTONE, WADHURST, near Tunbridge Wells, Suse 
Hom: S:hooi fer c¢ims ant s:ca'l boys. Hea!thy situa ion, 570 ft 


level. Large card n. Fully-t-ained stalf. above 





NHILDREN’S Hostel to open shortly, sole care of « hildren und 
J taken.— Miss BL. Bettison, Ass. Mistress, Park House Schoo 1, ‘der. 


Bous Schools and Colleges 














r +r , : a ee 
REGHORN ASTLE SCHOOLS, 
HEAD-MASTERS 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparat 
School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A, " 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDL OTHIAN, 
prepares boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situation: 49 ,, 
of woodland and playing fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills,” Wor, 

museum, tennis courts, swimming, ete, 


UPPER SCHOOL, 
CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim, By 
For fuller particulars of above Schools send for Prospectuses to the SE¢ RETA 
17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the Head-Masters ' 


Vy TELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Endowed Py 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxtord and Camtpu, 
Graduates, Recoguized by Army Council and Air Ministry. 0.1. » Swinuming . 
First-class Engineering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 
Inclusive Fees, £90 per annum.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Welling, 
School, Somerset, or F. LEE MICHELL, bsq., Clerk to the Governors, “i 


i 
| EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRpE 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business cap 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford, Fine buildings, ine) 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Sw 
Bath, and Armoury, Fees from £75-81 per annum,—Particulars may be obtaip. 

















I ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Pybjj 

School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared tor the Universita 
and for professional and comercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming jar) 
O.T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, ctc., apply to the Hea) 
MASTER, 


YRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royal Charter, 
President: THE EARL OF STRADBROKR. 
Vice-President: LORD HUNTINGFIELD, M.P, 
Headmaster: F. W. Stocks, Eso., M.A. 
APPLICATIONS FOR VACANCIES should be made to the Headmaster 
Secretary. 


| ARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL (North Eastern Count 

School), BARNARD CASPLE. Healthy and beautiful district, 2 
Boarders, 70 Day-Boys, Special Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and 
mercial subjects. Moderate and inclusive fees, Preparatory School for you 
boys. For prospectus apply to the Bursar, 


ue EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 183], consis 
of Junior and Senior Schools, These provide education for boys 
five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, Ac. licar 
House = i. Sparham, b.A.(Hons.), Cantab, (College Blu 
Football). Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate 
country.—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St, Andrew 
Edinburgh, 


bt mes WESTCOTT, DORKING.— Preparatory Seli 


for Boys on the Surrey Hils. Vacaucies iu 8S. prembcr. 



























QLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY! 
FOUNDED 1563 


For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


eS SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educat 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Loathoust 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C Fees £81, Entw 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A,, Head-Master 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Editi 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry ol 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval ( 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., anda full ilust ate <d deser 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal 2 Navy How 
21 Old Bond Street, London, We 


NHURCHER’S A... LEGE, PETE RSF EL D, HANTS 
) Head-Master, F. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School). ! 
£25 3s. 10d. per term.— Ali applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETAB! 

















RADLEY COURT, Mitcheldean, Glos. Founded 1887 
school combiniag genera! education wich agri-u'turala.s “P ther practical ¥@ 
Sp cial attention to de.icate and backward boys. Appy SE tEt tARY 








Foreign. 








NUSUAL opportunity is offered for four young Eng! 

men having finished their studies, of entering retined French Gentlem 
country house at Varengeville-sur-mer, near Dieppe, and acquiring a thorough 
ledve of the French language. Period from October to June, inclusive, For &™ 
write: Mrs. E. REY, 95 rue Jouffroy, Paris. 


Pribate Cuition, Kr. 


—_— 











N R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours), Cantab., who has i 


much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS f. r the following &* 
_, First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, Bank o! Eng - 
2w Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Administ 





Individual tuition and small Classes, —F or particulars apply 3 Rathbone Plac 
Tel, Museum 4596, 
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MER ING { Successfully Treated.—Resident and Daily Pupils. 
Mr. A.C. SCHNEL LE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, W.C.1, Est, 1905, 





——————— 


Scholastic Agencies. 





YVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 


A‘ HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ EST ABLISUMENTS, 
b 


OME - _ ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c,, 
en free of charge by 

MESSRS. "GABBIT AS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. ‘3 Telephone : | aes 4926, 

Educational Agents, Established 187 
& Co, are personally acqualnte: hy with nearly all School 
in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
d Horticultur 


Agriculture = ) CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


Hotels, Wydros, Kc. 
M OORSIDE DORMY HOUSE, PRIVATE HOTEL.— 


Situated on the south side of Crowborough Beacon, with magnificent views, 
and adjoining the Golf House. Ideal for Golfers, Excellent Service, Ciuo Licence. 
Telephone : Crowborough 251, Tel,: Moorside, Crowborough, 








A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
P Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 





NUESTS received in Private Country House. Terms—July- 

August from 4 gns. week inclusive. Special terms quoted for permanencica 

for winter months.—DALGLIESH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. 
Phone: 63 Pembury. 





OOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


- ’ 3 Scholastic Agenta, 
[ UTO RS who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 


tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
a . occupation at home and abroad, 
EERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL" and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
UIT STREET LONDON, W.1, ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 





Miscellaneous. 


NA BE O 2’ S PURE a; Am Be 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration. 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battorsea, London, 8.W, 11. 








OOLS ror BOYS aynp GIRLS. 
TUTORS fer ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
RGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 


Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
¢ of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be ? om 


PATON, Educational agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 








Authors, Typetwr iting, Wr. 


7 OUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
succeasfully. Descriptive booklet and — list.—Leveson’s Invisible Repair 
Cou., Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. ’Phone : City 1170, Wecollect, 





REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

' COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Write for deseriptive price list or send 

garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16, ‘Phone; Dalston 4777. 








| gree a into character of yourself, friends or enemies.—Send 
p.o, 2s, 6d., and specimen of handwriting, to“ GRAPHICL 3," Box 5., 17 Great 
Turnstile, London, Wo. ik 





= 


Send sta 


ALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &e., required, 
mp for prospectus to 


RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 











YARN 
4) to w 
istrated 


Money by Your Pen, Unique postal course: How 
rite, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 





Mt io IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 


JOU URRALABSIO AND SECRETARIAL le aay 


pectus on application. 73 Gower Street, » o 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weckly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
ad free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 





UTH 
Chil 


usher 


ORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 
iren, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs Mr. A. H. STOCKWELL, 


29 Ludgate Hill, London, No reading fees Est, 1893. 





word 


Ce ae AND DUPLICATING.—MSS. 1s. per 1,000 


s. TESTIMONIALS 0 copies, 23. 6d.; 100 copies, 4s. Accurate and 


prompt work.—Miss Nancy Me Farlane (°C), 1L Palmeira Avenue, Westcliif-oa-Sea 








‘fa. Xc. 





(jae 


{8 8s, 


£13 13s, 
{17 17s. 





RCH ji RAVELLERS’ Co LUB. 


President: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 


PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL, 


14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Nieu- 
port, Bruges, ete. 

LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 

LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., eto. 
VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 


Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 


3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





We 





Also Tour 


RLD TOUR DE LU X E. 
is Poot sy INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII, AMERICA, with 

N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Parties leaving London on October 17th and January 2nd. 


de Luxe to INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, OCTOBER 17th. 


PRIVATE SOCTAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S8.E, 19, 





A PARTY OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


INDIA, 


and 


IS BEING FORMED TO VISIT 
BURMA, MALAY, CHINA, JAPAN and CANADA, 
leaving LONDON 18th DECEMBER. 
Fer Descriptive Liinerary of the Tour apply to 


Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
Announ*ements of St samship Lines will be founi on page 238, 





| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.-—HENRY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1, 


JLUMS, Finest PERSHORE EGG, 12 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 24 Ibs. 
14s. 6d. ; 48 ibs., 288.; VICTORIAS, 12 Ibs,,8s.6d, Carriage paid. Packages 
free. Cash with order.—HUMPHREY AND STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Goid and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
5. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 











AY. ABSOLUTE  COCKROACH EXTE RMIN, ATOR is 
BLATTIS,” Union Cockroach Paste Complete de r iction guaranteed 

by sole ggg HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, St! ld i s. 6O1., 

23. 8d., 5 a pest Sree free, or from Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, Boots’ Branches. 





















An excellent present for a child is “ The 
Children’s Policy.” It provides now a life 
assurance which will become payable at 
death after age 25 at a low premium 


sharing in large profits. 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


19, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No shareholders No commission 





lS] 








thaiiareialil 


Y For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ Il’ 2’ &46 
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: Whilst you are away from home is the time 


RENOVATIONS 


earried least 


Hamptons’ will give you a competitive esti:nate 


for any exterior or interior plain Painting, 
Decorating, Re-upholstering, Re-making of 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 
Fall Mall East, ection, S.W. I. 


to get your Household 


at lowest eost with 


inconvenience. 


out 


Bedding, etc. 
CERRARD 39. 


*Phone - 








Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall, 
lesen 


Just published. 2/- net. 


“HOW to AVERT CANCER: 


What everyone should know.” 


By H. REINHEIMER 


Author of “ Symbiosis.” 


The 


book will prove a priceless boon to thousands. 
an unrivalled mastery of the subject. 


This little 
author has 


To be obtained for 2/- 
King Charles Road, Surbiton. 


Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


from the author—103 
Postage extra. 








— 





: — a 


Messrs. METHUEN’ 5 NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Meth 
will receive regulariy their Illustrated Announ 


A GREAT NOVEL 
_AFTER THE VERDICT 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 7s. 64, ne 
“The finest thing that has yet come from him. , 
Mr. Hichens has given us the book of the season,’ 
- Daily Mail, 
so absorbing a story.” 
—Daily Tel graph, 


8 One of the most gripping and powerful novels of the 
season.”—Daily Express. 


NAME THE WOMAN 
3y MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON. Author of “The 
Lightning Conductor.” 7s, 64, net 


wen and yoy 
cement Lis 





ts So powerful and s 


“* 


The story of the triumph of a girl’s love in an equiyor! 
Situation. 


IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. net 
A book of the English countryside, its villages, 
flowers, prehistoric remains and landscape. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS COURT 
By C. S. FORESTER. With 16 Illustrations 
Svo. 10s. 

after prince, 

narrative is 





birds, 


Demy 
6d, net 


TISeS up 
by turns 


Marshal after marshal, prince 
before us in these pages. The 
dramatic, amusing and iconoclastic. 


_ METHUEN & oa. —_ 36 Essex hand font, W.C.2 


























Fifth Edition. Price 6d. _ 


SCALP MASSAGE 


and Hair Culiure. 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, Author of “ Urie Acid 

and the Hair,’ “The Hair and the Nervous 
System,” etc 

Contents :—On hand and electric massage 

tissues.. On washing, brushing, and combing 


of the scalp 
the hair. 


How to free the hair-follicles trom scurt accumulations. 
The cause and cure of hair-wastage and discoloration. 
On dveine the hair, etc., 6d post free, from 

J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid. (Desk 37), 117 St. 
George’s Rd.. Belgravia, S.W. ria 27295, 


"Phone: V 








J 





PP ARAPRARALDQR ADR EAP LD 


a 
The Room of the Children 


a > 
4 This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the >! 
4 gee ym, has been fitted and appointed with one >, 
} idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children > 
ig) who vis cit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 4 
the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient > 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 


a selection as 
classified, also; 


can nowhere else be seen. They are 
that boys who want adventure stories, 


or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 


kind, and in most attractive editions 4 
Come to the Room of the Children 4 
4 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


PPI PLE NILII EINOIoi 


Tara av are: 
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THE INDEX 








THE SPECT det January-Tune, 1924 (Volume 132), can now 
obtained throug! newsawents and booksellers, price od., or from 
Publisher, price ¢d., post tree. 














IE 


This startling question was asked the other day by of & 


‘What’s Wrong with Marriage? 








England’s foremost Divines, the thew. W. POOLE, D.D. F 
Marriage, which ought to be the blessed state per cxcelle 
notoriously, 1 many inst act fraught with disillusion, 
== unhappiness all round. WH 
=a \re those who fail in marriage particularly wicked, ex¢ 
= diflicuit to please, unbearably selfish? In the vast 
instances, they are none of these things. 


were tragically IGNORANT 
and hence thes l lundered 


when entering matrimony, they 
of things absolutely necessary to be known, 
into calamity from which they might so easily hav : 
= Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “ NEEDLESS IGNOR ANCE. and = 
= callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiolosy 
= and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for 
= divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers oi ; 


But, 
































= physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and 
= happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- 

> HOOD before ever young folk are yn yons to marry. 

: To dispel such disastrous ignoran ce, and to provi b 
instruction,” has been the task successfully achieved by Dr, 6 
Courtenay Beaie in his remarkable books, 

2 (THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 

= AND 

vv 
= THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
“ (A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 
6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 
including @ spec nm ¢ of lle aith ind kLficien Mayacine 

Z Never before s so auch vitally imiportant informa bee 

=3 presented with so much tact, sympathy, and genuine desir » hel 

= no wonder edition after edition of these illt nz volumes 
heen called ‘ ere every envaged coup! t gu 
books, the Divorce Courts might ta ake a long, i 

3 The Spectetor says: “ Particularly sensible 

E and helpful. The best books of this 

sert which have come to our notice.” 
HEALTH PROMOTION LIMITED, 

= 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 

=] Specimen of ayazine and Book Catalogue { z 

“oil ULSI! {adhe HUAsdiHQGRQUSNGAUNTDADLUUAAULLLLANia Sia baGSAUETLAMANE Add LAOLE 4G ia AEH! Lddad UTM iu i | 

— 
OOKS.— Memoirs Celebrated Naval Commanders, fine e Portr 
and Views of Naval Battles, 1832, £4 4, Calvert's Spain, 2 

iltus., 30s.; Beardsley, Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 1912, £4 4s. Lire 

and Dighton French Line Engravings, I8th Century, only 150 done, 191! - 

£10 1los.; Slater Engravings and their Value, last Edition, £2 2s. ama 

Dictionary of Irish Artists, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Haslem’s Old Derby China Fa 

1876, £3 15s.; Lord Hamilton's Elizabethan Ulster, new copy, 6a. 9d., pub 

Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, Riecardi Press, 1919, £2; Kelly's | 1» 

tory with ¢ ounty Suburbs, 27s. tid, 192 Maupassant’s Novels, com] if 

10 vols., £3; Green's History English ‘Peoph 4 vols,, 1877, £3 38.—E. BAM 

Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, birmingham, 

Ir ANY DIFFICULTY is experienced in obtaining a copy of 13*@ 

SPEC rATOR, please communicate with the Vlublisher As a ft 
tution ag future disappointment a regular order hould be psa 

with a newsayent. “a 
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Edition Limited to 750 copies. 


A KNIGHT’S LIFE IN THE 
DAYS OF CHIVALRY 


by WALTER CLIFFORD MELLOR, 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 

es the whole career of a Knight in the Middle Ages 
— Sie birth Pn his death, his bringing up, his initiation into 
ests of war, of learning and of love, ’ the sports in which he 
indulged, the joust, the tournament, the chase, the pilgrimage, 
the quests and the Crusades. 
Coloured frontispiece and full page collotype plates, 
103 x 63. Cloth gilt. 
Prospectus on application. 


30s. net. 


[TOWARDS THE STARS 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 


The most striking book that has come from the author 
of “ The Eternal Masquerade,” now in its 60th thousand. 
7s. 6d. net. 

















A REMARKABLE 


By 
FRED DARTNELL NOVEL 


“LONG MELFORD ” 


“SECONDS 
OUT” 


Chats about 


and Patrons, 





THE SHAMELESS 


INNOCENT 





Boxers, Trainers, 


By 
MAXWELL LAURIE 


Author of ‘ The Black 
B teabiet.” 


7s. 6d. net. 


Preface by Carpentier. 





Illustrated. 6s. net. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., LONDON, 
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QustA 8B ] 


& ee 
PRESENT Sea 


THE SECRET 


OF THE 


COUP DETAT 


An unpublished correspondence between 

1848-1852 of Prince Louis Napoleon, le 

Comte de Morny, le Comte de Flahault, 
and others. 


Edited, with Introduction, by the RIGHT 
HON. THE EARL OF KERRY, and a Pre- 
fatory Essay by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


Illustrated. 18s. net. 
Edmund Gosse in the “ Sun day Times” says: 

*“ These extremely interesting and curious documents,” 
“The admirable study hich is prefixe 
volume. Mr. Guedalla is the 
paladin to whom we lo 
historical dreariness.” 


fixed to the present 
hope of literary history, the 
ok to deliver us from the dragon of 


TRAVEL 
EQUATORIA: The Lado Enclave. 
By Major H. C. STIGAND. _lilus. Maps. 
hea ay pny WAYS. 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN. | Iilus. 15s. net. 
INDIA: A Bird’s Eye View. 18s. net. 
By the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT. 16s. net. 
By the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
By Major E. OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. 


MALAYA. 
By R. O. WINSTEDT, M.A., D.Litt. 








21s. net. 


21s. net 


12s. net. 














P. S. KING & SON LTD. 


SOVIET RUSSIA. 





\ series of ag -written by various Russian 
experts on the legal and economic conditions of 
ndustrial and commercial activity in Soviet Russia. 
Crown 8vo. 174 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION 
RUSSIA. 


OF SOVIET 


By S. N. PROKOPO\ jis Z, Professor of Economics 

in the University Moscow Translated — by 

M. STRUVE. Crown 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

1 scribe S the Bolshevist control « industry in its 

three phases: (1) Anarchic seizure of factories; 

(2) ‘organised nationalisation, with the attempt to 

abolish the wage system; and (3) Lenin’s new economic 
policy of capi italism without legal sanctions. 

Literary Supplement: * Thi valuable book contains 

chapters on the new economic policy, concessions and foreign trade, 

fin . Budget estimates and execution, real and apparent wages, 


and allied subjects.” 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER REVOLU- 
TION IN HUNGARY. 


By Prof. OSCAR JASZI. Translated by E. W. 
DICKES. With an Introduction by R. W. SETON- 
Watson. Demy 8vo. 236 pp. Cloth. 15s. 

T! hook is devoted to an ar f Huns iry’s three olu- 
tior the Radic il Revolution of October, 1918, the Communist 
Revolution of March, 1919, and the White Counter revolution of 
Aug ; t, 1919. 

a Shorth 
FOUR YEARS OF FASCISM. 
By Professor GUGLIELMO FE RRERO. rown 8vo. 
136 pp. Clo th. 7s. 61 

Translated by Mr. E. W. Dickes from the Italian “Da Fiume a 

Roma,” together witl n a onal chapter by Prof. Guglielmo 


Ferrero on the recent electior n it 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Gt. Smith St., Westminster, $.W.1 

















GENERAL 
LONDON: lis Origin and Early Development. 
By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 14s. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. New edition. 12s. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 
EUROPE AND THE FAITH. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. New cdition. 
THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. 12s. 6d. net. 
By T. W. ARNOLD, M.A. 2nd edition. 
MY OWN COOKERY BOOK. 
By MRS. C. S. PEEL. Illus. 6s. net 


AND 


nct. 


7s. 6d 











cAnne Houglas 
Sedqwick. 


cAuthor of 
"Gante , Adrienne ¢ Gi joner” 


Ss outstar 
Ss nam t 1s t? st mn a 1 y 


Published August 15th. Price 7s. 6d, net. 
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|10 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2 
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PRATTS 


PERFECTION 
SPIRIT 


> ANGLOCO Q 
—_, 








OIL 


36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN Ch. LIB, 




















The Best Smoke | 
of the Day. | 


OME say that the first smoke 
S of the day is the best one. 
Others maintain that the 
after-dinner pipe yields the most 
pleasure. Perhaps they are both 
right. After all what does it matter 
when you know that you are sure 
of a pleasing and satisfying smoke 
every time you fiil your pipe 
with Playcr’s Navy Mixture? 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 












































To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replaco 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Bzldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemiets, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or sirailar name. 
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BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


hey are simply tdeal 
with cheese. Order 
Qa trial tin from your 
stores. Their crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 





+ -\\ MADE ONLY BY 
4. CARR & CO. 
a: CARLISLE 


j-- 
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